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ors: SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 
NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY’S GALLERY, No. 54, PALL MALL 
EAST, from 10to6. Admission One ges 

A. STEWART, Secretary. 


JAPANESE GALLERY, — ORIENTAL ART.— 
Mr. 'f. J. LARKIN has ON VIEW the highest-class JAPANESE 
LACQUER, | CHINESE CERAMICS, JADES, &c., at 28, NEW BOND 


Eagan by a LADY TYPE-WRITING or 
aieet8 We TARY WORK.—L., Stanesby's Library, 179, Sloane 


POrany. .—Experienced TEACHER, Specialist, 
M.A. Cambridge, First Class, Parts I. and II. (Botany), Nat. seb 
Tripos is OPEN TO ENGAGEMENTS in this Subject. General o 

Special Courses, or Preparation for any Examination. Schools visited 
or Private Tuition undertaken. Highest references and 











(ouNTY BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 


ae cosme of the Borough hereby invite applications from duly 
Rhett 1 aiisarn for the following positions on the oe Staff of 

e TEC NICAL INSTITUTE, now in course of erection :— 

HEAD OF THE ART DEPARTMENT. 
HEAD OF THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 

Full Urs idl of the duties attached to the pcos and of the salaries 
t pai ay be obtained on application to the ae of the 
Technical Institute, ‘Town Hall, West Ham, E., before March 3 

By order of the Counei i, 
E HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, West Ham, E., March 16, 1898. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer fo roto gees in err India, ber, 1808, “Th Colonies. About 


Fort: Pp The seyeees of 
State will offer them for ition Twelve Assistant 

















Onueca, New University Club, S. W. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for Usiversttion, Army, 
&c —Mr. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS. M.A. (Author of ‘ Hints in 
Latin Prose,’ &c.), will continue READING with PUPILS DURING 
EASTER VACATION. —Sarsden, Grange Road, Eastbourne. 


7 LADIES, German and English, undertake 

eon German and French, Scientific and Literary. 
Can be typed if desired. Also Lessons given in Languages, Type- 
writing. ina pH an Hvucurs, 11, Upper Baker Street, 
Clarence Gate, N.W. 


CLOSING OF THE KELMSCOTT PRESS. 
M®. W. H. BOWDEN, who has been at the 


Kelmscott Press from its commencement, during the principal 

part of which time he has been Overseer. and who, in addition to a 

Gaetan knowledge of the Prin othe a generaily, has a special 

anne of the treatment of Hand-Made Papers and the Printing of 

m Kooks, acquired rent the late WILLIAM MORRIS, is open to 

ae a a SITUATION as MANAGER in an Office, or would co-operate 

with a Gentleman who was desirous of founding a Press on the lines 

of the Kelmscott. The Trustees of the Press have kindly promised 

references.—Address W. H. Bowpen, 17, Beauclere Road, ‘The Grove, 
Hammersmith. 


(COLLABORATOR REQUIRED.—A Gentleman 


desires to meet with an Amateur Literary Aspirant capable of 
putting ideas into fluent and stylish English. Highest references 
indispensable.—E. O'D., 24, Alma Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


ANTED, as SECRETARY to a HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURING CO., West Bromwich, a B > pied MAN 

















s in the Public Works Sevaemean and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Department, One in the 
Accounts Branch P.W.D, and One in the ‘Traffic Department, Indian 
State Hallways. —For particulars apply to SECRETARY, at College. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, and 7th, to FILL UP 

not less than EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS. wae 

Percaats Sppy: by letter, to Tue Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
estmins! 





UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1898. 

An EXHIBITION . 201 per annum for Two Years is open, upon the 
results of the First B. Ca merit who 
is ited oan their studies in Durham. Tbe EXAMINATION 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 701., and an EXHIBI- 
TION of 301, each tenable for ‘Two Years, will be offered for competi- 
tion at the EN’ TRANCE EXAMINA‘ TION, COMMENCING OCTOBER 12. 

Further information can be ined upon to Rev. H. 
E.tersuaw, Hatfield Hall, “Darbam. 


\ BY MO: TH COLLEGE. 


‘The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held JULY 18 
and Following Days. 

SEVEN ‘SCHOLARSHIPS (601. to 407.) will be offered, and ONE will 
also be given for BOYS joining the ARMY CLASS. 

vere recent years numerous Scholarships and Exhibitions have 

n gained by this School at the U: genes (Six at Balliol, Two at 

Trinity). and high places at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

For further information address the Heap Master or the Bursar. 




















between the ages of Twenty- five and Thirty.—App! 
stating salary expected.—Address D 207, care of W. oe Smith & Son, 
Union Street, Birmingham. 


ANTED, as ASSISTANT MISTRESS for 
BANBURY MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, a LADY who is well 
qualified to undertake instruction in Needlework, Cutting-out, and 
French (Pronunciation), and to give — with some of the General 
Work of a Secondary and Science School for Boys and Girls. Salar’ 
80/. per annum. To commence duty on April 18 —Applications, with 
——- of i or four recent ea to be sent on or before 


WHITEHORN, Hon. Sec. 
The Municipal School, Banbury. 





(CPA4RTERHOUSE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. 


EXAMINATION on TUESDAY, July 5, and WEDNESDAY, July 6, 
at CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL, GODALMING, and also at CHARTER- 
HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 

Not less than Ten apse will be awarded, open to Boys between 
Twelve and Fourteen on JULY 15N#XT, and tenable till the end of the 
Sixteenth Year, or till Election ha a Senior Scholarship. 

‘The annua! value of a Junior Scholarship is 761. 10s. 

Names of Candidates, with certificate of birth, must be sent to the 
Head Master, Charterhouse, Godalming, on or before June 25. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


Applications are invited for the post of LADY ASSISTANT LEC- 
TURER in EDUCATION. Secondary experience or training desirable. 
Salary 1207 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later than 
Saturday, April 9, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


HE ASSOCIATION of UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TEACHERS provides VISITING TEACHERS and COACHES in 


FRANCE, — The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN. 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ARNING to PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—It 
having come to the knowledge of Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & 
SON, Educational Publishers, of 32, Fleet Street, London, that some 
unauthorized person has made use of their name in calling upon 
Schools in the neighbourhood of London for the purpose of obtaining 
money for Advertisements in Local Directories and Time ‘fables, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a REWARD of FIVE POUNDS 
will be paid to any one giving such information to the undersigned as 
will lead to the arrest and conviction of the resis 


DREWS & FAWCUS. 
18, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON MEMORIAL. 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE have decided to CLOSE the LIST 
of SUBSCRIP" TIONS on MARCH 31 current. Admirers of Mr. Steven- 
son’s Works who have omitted to are 
to make early payment to any of the Local ‘Treasurers; or to the 
pct hy and Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Naptes, Solicitor, 12, Queen Street, 

n urgh 


OURNEMOUTH.—FOR SALE, HELMINGHAM 
SCHOOL (HOUSE and FURNITURE). A first-class Ladies’ 
Boarding School was conducted here for many years by the late Miss 
Leslie. The House was built for School purposes, is thoroughly well 
furnished throughout, and in excellent order. It would suit a Lady 
= contemplated opening a first-class Boarding School or the Govern- 
ing Body of a Ladies’ College wishing to establish a Branch at the Sea- 
ide —Apply to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


FoR SALE.— 


The CONTRACT for a CHEAP, well-printed EDITION of PICK- 
WICK, in which the Punctuation is for the first time Revised and an 
attempt made to render it migra correct. The Author's punctuation 
was rae faulty, and the Revised Version reads much more 
agreeably. The ‘Text itself Fond mn Leki stan bles New Type, 
specially purchased for this Edition, and partly set . Advertiser's 
engagements prevent him from issuing the Baition, ut va will com- 
lete the Correction of the Sheets free of c B. C., care of 

radley’s Advertising Offices, 63, Queen V fetoria Bt Street, E.C, 


10) AUTHORS. "The COTTON PRESS, 5, Fetter 

Lane, Fleet Street, E.C., is prepared to PUBLISH APPROVED 

MSS., Fiction, and Works of General Interest, on exceptionally good 
terms.—For particulars apply, by letter only, to "above address, 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY, 





























—The Public is u A gf warned st answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offertay pee MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend "Ses 


experience of the 
advice of the Society. Byorder, G. HERBERT THR 
4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ Bae the Sgt is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, eee Row. The 
of Authors capably re resented. me 


vertiser or the 
, Secretary. 








Schools and Families. Pupils prepared for all Public 
(University or cehewclaa Cortaanendaana Lessons by a 
Coaches.—Apply Hon. Szc., 48, Mall Chambers, Kensington, 


Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
exp in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 





OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 





GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


THREE ASSISTANT etches Pre ee to begin work in 
October, in CAIRO SECONDARY SCHOOL, under Ministry of Public 
Instruction Masters to teach in Gasiten exclusively, one of them 
ae and the other two principally Mathematics. Over Three 
Hund Boys. English Head Master. Teaching hours, on an average, 
Three Daily. Fridays excepted. Summer Vacation not less than Two 
Months. Salary about 295! per annum (Eg. 288/.), rising to about 3931. 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt. 

Applications, with full 0 and 
by copies of ee aad should be sent before April 18, 1898, to 
Dovetas Dunvop, Esq , Hotel Métropole. London, to whom Candidates 
may apply (by letter only) for further information. 


NV ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


ost of HEAD MISTRESS will become Mote T at the END of 
the SUMMER TERM by the resignation of Miss Day. Candidates are 
requested to send their applications before April 30 to Mr. E. W. 
Marshall, Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton —— Manchester, from 
whom further information may be ob ials should 
not exceed five in number, and twenty- ae printed copies should be 
forwarded, together with such may desire 
to offer 














‘The 








EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Clerk. 


Engagements. — Central Kegistry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, wc. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and peageies Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) nd Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abr 0 
should be sent to the ea R. J. Brxvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, , A 











YPE-WRITING.— AUTHORS’ MSS. and other 
matter 10d. r 1,000 words, inclusive.—Miss L. NicHotson, 13, 
Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


PTPE-WRITING 1d. per folio. 
by arrangement. MSS. carefully revised. Work sent b: 
ow immediate attention. tions. —E. GRranam, 





Large quantities 
post 


Transla urrey 





T u K GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THETFORD. 

The Governors of the THETFORD SCHOOL and HOSPITAL 
FOUNDATION require a HEAD MISTRESS for the SCHOOL, who 
will be required to enter upon the duties in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Candidates must be single, and must be experienced in the work of 
Secondary Education 

‘There is a Mistress’s House and School-room accommodation for 
fifty-five Pupils. The Governors reserve to themselves the right of 
allowing the Head Mistress to take a limited number of Boarders. The 
average number of Pupils attending the School is forty. The Yearly 
Stipend is 75] a year and a Capitation Fee of 2I. a year for each Girl 
attending the School. All Rates and Taxes will be paid by the 
Governors. 

Applications, together with testimonials, must be forwarded not later 
than April 30 next, to Mr. F. V. Houcuen, Thetford, Norfolk, of whom a 
copy of the Scheme, 

Thetford, March 21, 1898. 





172, Strand, London, W.C. 


VPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 








Descriptions, Copied. Special attention to heb requi care. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-writing). terms.—Misses 
Farran, D late ) House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, Strand, London.— 
Confidential Secretary, Miss ot Bln (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the India Office. Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. Expert Stenographers 
and Typists sent out for temporary work. Verbatim inch Ce German 


free. —Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on —- to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


‘0 AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Sotenes 
Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advisi 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on app Ang 
tion —Temporary Offices: Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR ag pr CHARING hcg phy ; o 
rt Advertisements in al Magazines, &c.. a! e lowe 
possible prices. Special terms oT Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
&c., on app 




















Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, —_ Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, epee —" 
reet, Edinburgh ; and 7, Bi Street, Oxt 
CATALOGUES on application. 





Now ready, 


(CATALOGUE No. 23.—Works by J. F. Lewis, 

Hogarth Engravings—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Drawings 
of the Early English School—Illustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Books 
—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. Wakp, 2, Chareh 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 











into and from all 1 ies: Dute! i 
and Medical Type-writing, Indexing of Selentifie Books. 


ued. 
one Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


Reporters for Congresses, &c. Literary and wes 
C) 
‘Libraries 





a Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated cee and R. Cr Phiz Leech, &c. The 
largest and chuicest —— “offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
1 issued and se pone t free on application. Books bought.— 
tren T. SPENCER, OLN ‘ew Oxford Street London, W.C. 
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Db Gots & 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 

SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 88) of valuable BOOKS and MANU- 

SCRIPTS recently acquired now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Prope east nesraer=* 
DULAU «& CO. 37, SOHO 8 SQUARE. 








mpwenes, 
My E88ks. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. (Branch Establishment, 23, Parker 
Street.) 





‘ATALOGUE of a choice SELECTION of 
BOOKS, many Rare and Valuable, sent to applicants.—Josrrn 
Mituican, Blenheim Place, Leeds. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS’S CATALOGUES. 


AUSTRALASIA.—The largest Collection of Books 
on <% ernie ever offered to the Public. Nearly 3,(00 items. 
Part I. A-C, now read 


APEBA.-Rovent Additions to Stock. 300 Items, 
NAPOLEON and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Short list, 160 Items. 
NEW BOOKS at CLEARANCE PRICKS, List of 


New Purchases, including Francis Galton’s Works (4)—Bryce’s Holy 
Roman Empire (8vo.)—Erman’s Ancient Egypt—Thomson’s Depths 
of the Sea—and other important Works. 


CATALOGUES in PREPARATION.—ASIA (India, 
China, Japan, &c.). MISCELLANEOUS, No. 232. 
Any of the above Lists will be sent eae and post free 
on receipt of addre: 
FRANCIS <oonssear 
Bookseller 83, High Street, Marylebone, London, w. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the aE rice of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by ——— by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
rs g and postage free.—Gitszrr & Fizip, 67, Moorgate 

Btreet. London, E.C. 


A’= OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
a Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinderextant. Please 

its to Baxer’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—Looks Bought, 
in or ps ty 


OOKS.—Out-of-Print or New Books supplied. 
Kindly state wants. All Letters answered. Books Rought or 

Sold on Commission.—Hottanp Co., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, 
Birmingham. 

















ELVE Y, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 
of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY 
AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 


from the PARIS SALONS. 





Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of 
the Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to 
inspect tle Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes 
and Autogravures of all Schools, now on view at their 
Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where may also be seen a 
series of examples framed in mouldings of specially designed 
patterns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 
Framed Autotypes form acceptable artistic gifts, and are 
eminently suited for the adornment of the Home. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Bdition of 160 pages. With 
upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint Block I!lus- 
trations. For convenience of Reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, One Shilling. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS 
of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN IN- 
TEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, for the 
Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 


Examples of Work may be seen,and Terms obtained, at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








WN OMISEATIC JOURNAL, vols. 1 and 2; Chro. 
nicle. vols, 1 to 10, 18°6-1848; —e - Century Tokens, 
several Counties.—D., 75, bert Street, London, W 


——_. 

FOr DISPOSAL, 3 vols, ATLAS NOVUS sive 

DESCRIPTIO GEOGRAPHICA TOTIUS ORRIS TERRARUM, 

Tabulis wneis luculentissimis et accuratissimis exornata. — Apply 
Barton, ‘the Chandos Press, 170 St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C, 


FOR SALE.—A copy of HOREAU’S PANO. 

RAMA d’EGYPTE et de NUBIE. avec Portrait de Méhémet 
Ali, et un Texte orné de Vignettes, Paris, 1841.—Apply Miss Tompsoy, 
Fernbank, Tavistock Road, Snaresbrook. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c.. Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W C. leis Address, “Tri. 
form, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 


TH AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd. Publishers and Printers, 














Leadenhall Street, London, E B.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen stipe with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s per dozen, ruled or plai 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, ‘Lta., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate no 
should be retai ned. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
pg positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect; 
good view ; three minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and Rail, 
—R. G., 18, Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, pees 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and ad 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 
‘ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
oor. 
SPACIOUS sei ES DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors adiattes Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVB. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








(Temperance), 








Sales by Auction. 
Musical Instruments and Music. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
TURSDAY, March 29, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. and Following 
Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
Seen ee ete Grand and Cottage Pianofortes by Broadwood, 
Bord, Collard & Collard, Ibach—Organs and Harmoniums, including a 
very ‘fue wo-manual American Organ by Mason & Hamlin, and a One- 
manual Organ ina handsome Walnut Wood Case—a great number of 
Violins, Violas, and Violoncellos with the Bows, Cases, and Ae on 
Italian Mandolines and Guitars—American and Zither Ranjos-Dul- 
cimers and Zithers; also Brass and Wood Wind Instruments by Distin, 
Courtois, Jone ‘Thibouyille-Lamy, Hillyard, &c.; and MUSIC, in- 
—s nf Modern Ci 





on On view one day prior and morning of 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End), 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 


6 PP 


sale 





Library of EDWARD MAITLAND, Esq. 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., EARLY 
in APRIL, the LIBRARY of EDWARD MAITLANI D, Esq., comprising 
a valuable Collection of Works on the vasa Sciences, including valu- 
able treatises on Spiritualism, Theosophy, Magic. Natural Philosophy, 
Metaphysics, Mythology, &c. Also Books in General Liverature. 


Catalogues in preparation. 








Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., on 
THURSDAY, April 21, and Following D-y, at 10 minutes t 1 
o'clock precisely, MISCELLANEOUS ENGRAVINGS. Gea ng of 
Portraits in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line~ Fancy Subjects, many being 





AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 
PICTURES in the NATIONAL 


GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 
[Part V. now ready, 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONKS, 


— in Colours—Sporting after Sa, a ee cisions ar Line 
ow pag ten after the Old Masters, 
a large number of — Colour ‘Drawings and Paintings. 


i Ss n r r 
Library of a Gentleman removed from Brighton. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


JCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 











by AU . 
DURING APRIL, the LIGRARY of a "GENTLEMAN, removed from 


hton, comprising Scarce and Valuable Works in all Rranches of 


Erdien and Foreign Literature, including Early Printed Books from 
renowned Presses—Scarce Tracts and Pamp — Topograp 
Historical, and Biographical Treatises, &c. 





Catalogues in preparation. 





"Heraldic Collections from the Firm of BISHOP & CO. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Sq 





b: uare, W.C., 
DURING APRIL, the STOCK of the OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM of 


BISHOP & CO., 
ected plana Tricks of Arms—Old Account Books with Herald 


comprising Book-Plates bag Repeller 
n Gold and Colours—Escutcheons painted 





on Panel— * valuable County Memoranda, including Local Family His- 
tories in MS., &c. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





FRIDAY NEXT. 


Cameras and Lenses, Stands, and other Photographic Ap- 


paratus — Telephones — Electrical Ap 

—Lanterns and ‘Slides— Microscopes—Telescopes—and Mis- 

cellaneous Property. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 





as above, April 1, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


on MONDAY, April 4, at half-past 


MONDAY, April h. 


A valuable Collection of Curios brought home from Benin City, 


West Africa, by an Officer who took part in the recent Expedi- 
tion. Also Antiquities, China, Relics, Paintings, Chinese 
Carvings, §c. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
12 o'clock preci 
On cee the Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 








Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


logues had 
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The Collection v4 Greek, Roman, and other Antiquities of the 
late W. ALLEN, Esq., of Dorking; Old English Porcelain 
and Pottery; and Jewellery, the Property of the late Mrs. 
UNWIN. 

M Essks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

FS 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 28, and Following Day, at | o'clock 
recisely, the COLLECTION of ANTIQUITIES of the late W. ALLEN, 
Esq , of Dorking, comprising Greek, Roman, and other objects. prin- 
cipally found in Bedfordshire, Herts, and Londeon—Roman Glass— 
Stone and Bronze Implements, &c. The Property of a LADY, in- 
cluding Hattersea Enamels, Chester, Derby. and Worcester Porcelain, 
Wedgwood. Swansea, and Nantgarw. Jewellery, &c., the Property of 
the late Mrs. UNWIN. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 


The Collection of ~— of 8. = SCHIEFFELIN, Esq., of 





Yew York, U.S.A 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Marc , and Three Fol- 
lowing Days. at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of COINS of 
8. B. SCHIEFFELIN, Esq., of New York, USA. comprising Greek 
Coins in Gold, Silver, and Bronze—Roman Coins, Republican and 
Imperial, and Coins of the Byzantine Emperors in Gold, Silver. and 
Bronze, and Medieval Coins and Meals. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late W. PHILIP HONYWOOD, Esq., 
of Mark's Hall, Essex. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street. Strand. W C., on MONDAY, April 4, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BvOKsS and MANUSCRIPTS, including 
the Library of the late WILLIAM PHILIP HONYWOOD. Esq , of 
Mark’s Hall, Essex (sold by order of the Court of Chancery), comprising 
Americana—Voyages and Travels—Works illustrated by Kewick and 
Cruikshank—Sir John Davies’s Nosce Teipsum, 1636—Bible. ‘* Bishops’ 
Version.” 1568, and other scarce Bibles—Cronycle of Englonde, Wynkin 
de Worde. 1497—The Greate Herball, 1561—Manuale ad usum Romanum, 
MS. on Vellum, Sec XIV —Manuscript Collection of Coats of Arms, 
Heraldically Coloured—a smail ( ollection of Works relating to Fencing ; 
a SELECTED PORTION of the LIBRARY ofa GENTLEMAN leaving 
Edinburgh, tal atari scarce Alpine Books—scarce Works on Archeo- 
History—rare French Works, &c.—a Series of William 
rinted at the Kelmscott Press—First Editions of the 
y. Holmes, H. W. Longfellow, &c. - Moore 





Morris's Books, 
Writings of O 
‘oems, Autograph MS.—Massachusetts Charter, 1714-21; a PORTION 
of the MUSICAL LIBRARY of A. J. HIPKINS, Esq. F.S.A.; and a 
PAKT of the LIBRARY of WALTER HAMILTON, Esq , comprising 
an Extensive Series of Works illustrated by George Cruikshank, and 
other Properties. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, March 28, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS from Blundeston Lodge, Lowestoft, the Property of the 
late MAURICE JOHNSON, Esq. 


On TUESDAY, March 29, and Two Following 
Days, a valuable COLLECTION of BOUKS and MANUSCRIP'S, 
the Property of H. B. WEAVER, Esq.; comprising Biblical, 
Classical. and Historical Manuscripts from the Collections of sir 
THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., and WILLIAM STUART, Esq., of 
Aldenham Abbey, Herts; Illuminated MS. Hore—a Magnificent Persian 
Manuscript—Books printed on Vellum—Books in Historical Bindings, 
from the Libraries of eminent Collectors—Editiones Principes of the 
Greek Classics—Aldine Editions—Illustrated French ks of the 
a heopane Century—Editions de Luxe of Modern French Authors, 

rinted on Vellum and Papier au Japon, some illustrated with Drawings, 

und bv Trautz-Rauzonnet, Niedrée, Cusin, Marius-Michel, &c.— 
Horne’s History of Napoleon, in 5 vols folio, illustrated with 700 Engray- 
ings, Historical Documents, Autograph Letters, &c. morocco extra— 
Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, in 10 vols. folio, illustrated 
with 1.184 Engravings. Rey tters, &c., morocco extra— Boy dell’s 
History of the Thames, in 4 vols. folio, illustrated with 680 Engravings 
and Drawings, morocco extra, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

On 


TUESDAY, March 29, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, ARTISTIC PROPERTIES, and OBJECTS of ART of 
the late H. STACY MARKS, K.A. 


On FRIDAY, April 1, COLLECTION of OBJECTS 
of ART, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, and from various other 
Private Sources. 


On FRIDAY, April 1, WINES, the Property of 
the late Mrs. 8 KENNEDY, the late J. PITCAIRN CAMPBELL, Esq., 
and from other Private Cellars. 


On FRIDAY, April 1, CIGARS, the Property of 
GEORGE RENNIE, Esq., deceased. 


On SATURDAY, April 2, the important COL- 
LECTION of HIGH-CLASS MODERN PICTURES and WATER- 
COLOUR DRA WINGS of the ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
of F. W. AMSDEN, Esq., deceased. 


On MONDAY, April 4, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS, the Property of E. BETTISON, Esq., deceased, Mrs. 


Cc. C. GRIMES, and others. 

On SATURDAY, April 23, and MONDAY, 
April 25. the GRANT MORRIS COLLECTION of MODERN PICTURES 
and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the ENGLISH and CON- 
TINENTAL SCHUOLS. 


7 DE GREY ROOMS, YORK. 
ESSRS. RICHARDSON & TROTTER have 


received instructions from Dr. C, H. DUNHILL to remove from 
2, Minster Yard, and SELL by AUCTION. in the DE GREY ROOMS, 
RSDAY, March 31, at 1] a.., the sod mages LIBRARY of 
FOUR THOUSAND VOLUMES ; also the valuable OIL PAINTINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS. 
Full particulars in Catalogues. which can be obtained at the Offices of 
the Aucrionzers, 14, Coney Street, York. 


Modern Books and Remainders—High-Class Illustrated Works 
—870 Engraved Steel Plates after Turner, Allom, Bartlett, 
and others—Stereotype Plates, §c. 


MESSRS HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, 
March 30, and Fellowing Day. at 1 o'clock, POPULAR MODERN 
BOOKS and REMAINDERS, including 133 Keclus’s Universal Geo- 
graphy by Keane, 19 vols imp 8vo. (pub. 191. 19«.)—50 Douglas's Bombay 
and Western India, 2 vols. (pub 2/. 2s.)—200 Queens of England, 2 vols 
(21, 2s.)—130 Etchings by Rajon and others (5/ 5s.)—23 Records of Old 
London (6! 10s.)—50 Wallace's Australia (2ls.)—100 Keltie’s Africa, 
2 vols. (11 5s.}—-300 Temple Scott’s Book Sales of 1895 (12s. 6d )—the 
smaller numbers comprise Turner's Richmondshire, folio —Richter's 
Leonardo da Vinci. 2 vols —Rryant's United States—Schwartz’s Russian 
Art—Oliver W Holmes’s Works, 13 yols.—Hill’s Footsteps of Dr 
Johnson (small edition —Leading Men of London, 4to. Also RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS from an EDITOR'S LIBRARY—370 Engraved Steel 
Plates of Views in Prance, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece— 
the Stereo Plates of Knight's London, 6 vols.—the Copyright and Plant 
of Rousselet’s India (both editions), &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


ore’s Juvenile 














The Libraries of Two Gentlemen; a Modern Medical Library ; 
and the Library of a General Officer, deceased. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 

April 4, and Two Following Days. at 1 o'clock, valuable BOOKS, as 
above, comprising Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols —Boydell s Shakespeare, 
7. vols —Orleans Gallery, 2 vols.—Taylor’s Plato, 5 vols.—Lysons's 
a Britannia. 8 vols —Holbein’s Court of Henry VIII.—Gilliay’s 
Caricatures—Guillim’s Heraldry—Houbraken’s Heads—Grose’s Works, 
12 vols. — Fraser's Chiefs of Colquhoun, the Lennox, Book of Car- 
laverock, Earls of Cromartie and Haddington, Frasers of Philorth, 
and the Melvilles 16 vols., privately printed—Waverley Novels, 25 
vols. — Rowlandson’s Johnny Que Genus. &c., 2 vols. — Stockdale's 
Fables of Gay and Xsop, 4 vols.—Naval Chronicle, 40 vols.—F/ oissart, 
illuminated, 2 vols.—Archeologia Cambrensis, 42 vols. —Sowerby's 
Botany, 37 vols.—Shaw and Nodder’s Naturalist’s Miscellany, 25 vols. — 
Rewick’s Birds, Large Paper, 2 vols.—Knight and Fisher’s Portrait 
Galleries, 12 vols.—Ben Jonson, Shirley, and Massinger’s Works. by 
Gifford, 19 vols.—Ames and Herbert's Typographical Antiquities, 
4 vols —Strawberry Hill Press Issues — Worlidge’s Gems — Brett's 
Ancient Armour—Spitzer Collection, 2 vols —Havard, Dictionnaire de 
VY Ameublement, &c., 4 vols.—Le Bibliophile Francais, 6 vols.—Chaffers’s 
Keramic Gallery, 2 vols.—Rardon, Costumes des Anciens Peuples, 
4 vols.—Early Editions of the Bible, 4to. and folio, &c. 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 








ARLIAMENT and PUBLIC BUILDINGS; 
People’s Palace, Zurich; Design for a Small Country Church; 
Ancient and Modern Inks; the London Telephone Service; Heraldry 
in Relation to Art (Institute of Architects’ Meeting), &c. 
See the BUILDER of March 26 (4d. ; by post, 44d). 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


YHE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 
Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘A very valuable addition to 
Shakspearian literature.’’—Schvol Guardian. 
London: Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 


B oO O K § Fr oO Br UY: 
FAME the FIDDLER. A Realistic Novel. By 
8. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD. Crown 8vo cloth, 6s. 
‘A novel of more than average merit. Cleverly written and intensely 
interesting throughout.” - Western Daily Press. 
** Will please and amuse numberiess people "—Grap 


hic. 
‘(A pleasant. cheery story. Displays a rich vein of robust imagina- 
tion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. = 


The DEVIL in a DOMINO. A Weird Story. By 
“CHAS. L’EPINE.’’ Long 12mo. cloth, 1s. 

‘‘ Lovers of the horrible will enjoy this littie volume, which displays 
powers of description of no mean order.” —Glasgow Citizen. 

“It isa frankly horrible performance. ‘The workmanship is good.” 

Literary World. 

“The tale is well told and evinces much vigour and freshness of 

style.”—Book World. 


The ART of ELOCUTION and PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING. By ROSS FERGUSON. Introduction by GEORGE ALEX- 
ye et Dedicated by permission to Ellen Terry. Crown 8vo. 
eloth, Is. 

‘*Good, clear, detailed advice by a practical teacher.’’—Bookman. 
‘*A carefully composed treatise, obviously written by one as having 
authority.” —Stage. 
London : Lawrence Greening, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 











The SEQUEL to ‘The PRISONER of ZENDA,’ 
by Mr. ANTHONY HOPE, is now appearing 
Monthly in the Pall Mall Magazine 


under the title of ‘RUPERT of HENT- 
ZAU.’ The Sequel began in the DECEMBER 


NUMBER. 
THE APRIL NUMBER OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 
Finely illustrated, price ONE SHILLING net. 
CONTENTS. 


“ Gossip.” FRONTISPIECE. 
Photogravure after the Picture by Edmund Picard. 
Dreams. BEATRICE J. PRALL. 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 
Rufford Abbey. LORD SAVILE. 


Illustrated from Special Photographs. 
Pan: a Memory. DUCHESS of LEEDS. 
With Illustrations by A. van Anrooy. 
The Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling. 
I. In England. Part I G. A. SEKON. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Reflections. CHARLES D. WARD. 
Full-Page Illustration. 

“King William.” HAL GODFREY. 

Resurrection. F. G@. BOWLES. 


Illustrated by A. L. Bowley. 
An Artist in sl? G. R. FLETCHER, F‘S.A. 
llustrated by Hanslip Fletcher. 
British Army Types. XI AL Royal Eng Lb 
Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman. 
Rupert of Hentzau. Chaps. 10-12. ANTHONY HOPE. 
With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 


The Record of the Gurkhas. Part II. FRED. P. GIBBON. 
With Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. 





Medusa. H. BANCROFT. 
“Good Hunting.” E. NESBIT. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

April. BERNARD M. RAMSAY. 


South London. Part IV. A Forgotten Palace. Sir WALTER BESANT. 
With Illustrative Sketches by Percy Wadham 
A Careful Man: Monologue. PHBE HART. 
Facially illustrated by Sydney Brough. 
Gossamer Threads. C. JELF-SHARP. 
Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. Part I. C. J _CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 


Five Weeks in Jerusalem 
The late Lady MILDRED BERESFORD-HOPE. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 
From a Cornish Window. A. 'T’. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zang will. 


TITLE AND CONTENTS OF VOL. XIV. 


Offices—LONDON : 18, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
YORK: Astor Court Building. 


NEW 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


ARISTOCRACY 
AND EVOLUTION. 


A Study of the Rights, the Origin, and 
the Social Functions of the 
Wealthier Classes. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of ‘ Labour and the Popular Welfare,’ 
‘Classes and Masses,’ &c. 
‘*Here we have a noteworthy contribution to current 
thought, and the more so because a point of view is set 


forward which is entirely opposed to most of the contempo- 
rary ideas as to the proper constitution of society.” 


HIS GRACE O’ 
THE GUNNE. 


By I. HOOPER, 
Author of ‘A Singer of Marly.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 

‘«The author writes of the seventeenth century as though 
he had lived in it, and had not merely tried to copy the 
tone of the time. Lurline Kirke is no stage hero, and we 
trace his career with equal interest and satisfaction. ‘ His 
Grace,’ to give him his nickname, is in the mire but not of 
it, and no one can fail to admire the fine young fellow...... 
There can be no question as to the ability displayed through- 
out this book.”— World. 


J 
WHO’S WHO, 1898. 

An Annual Biographical Dictionary. 
FIFTIETH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Containing 1,143 New Biographies. 

In crown 8vo. 864 pages, bound in cloth gilt, 
with gilt edges and rounded corners, 
price 8s. 6d. net. 

***Who’s Who’ is an invaluable annual. Itis the handiest 
and best compiled book of reference of its kind that is issued 
from the press, and is quite indispensable to all classes of 


ople who take any interest in public life.” 
sie Review of Reviews. 


The VITALITY of CHRISTIAN 


DOGMAS and their POWER of EVOLUTION. By 
A. SABATIER, D.D., Dean of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology, Paris. Translated by Mrs. EM. CHRISTEN. 
With Preface by the Very Reverend the Hon. W. H. 
FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown: 8vo. 
96 pages, cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 

‘* Has rendered a good and timely service alike to theology 
and to religion, by discussing, as he does here, the relation 
in which dogma stands to the realities of religious feeling 
and experience. He writes with the clearness and limpidity 
of expression that are characteristically French.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


The STORY of GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. Containing 45 Iilus- 
trations, mostly Page Portraits, representing Mr. Glad- 
stone at different periods. In 1 vol. extra crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 

‘‘This is a charmingly written sketch of Mr. Gladstone's 
public career, with some interesting glimpses at the same 
time into his private life.” —Odserver. 

‘*A brilliantly written monograph......One merit is con- 
spicuous—the book is everywhere readable.”—Record. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. BookIII. Vol. II. By Prof. J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

“The new volume is marked by the same robust practi- 
cality and independence of judgment that gave value to its 
predecessor...... The book is one to be heartily commended to 
the student, the business man, and the politician.” 

Literary World. 


ROME, HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 
and ECCLESIASTICAL. By H. M. and M. A. R.T. 
Part I11.—The Liturgy in Rome. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 

‘This guide-book is in its department very complete and 
it is crammed full of curious learning.”—Literary World. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 


PORTUGAL, Tenth Edition. Edited by JOHN 
LOMAS. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price lds. 


A, & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


——@~— 
1898 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilized World for the Year 1&98. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Revised after Official Returns. 


Edited by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
I, P. A. RENWICK, M.A. LL.B, 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





SECOND THOUSAND. 


F RAN C ESE. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY. 


Vol. I. THE REVOLUTION AND MODERN 
FRANCE, &c. 
Vol. II. THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 21s, net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, — ‘Mr. Bodley has 
provided us with one of those rare occasions when 
the reviewer is constrained to become an advocate 
rather than a judge: to devote himself to the 
single object of persuading the public to read the 
book for themselves. To all who wish to under- 
stand not only the problems of modern France, 
but why such problems exist, we say, Take Mr. 
Bodley as a guide...... His knowledge of the French 
is like that which a skilled physician has of a 
patient, but his sympathy is as great as his science, 
and in spite of the uncompromising thoroughness 
of his analysis, there is nothing in these two 
masterly volumes which could give just cause for 
irritation to any fair-minded Frenchman,” 


FRAZER'S PAUSANIAS. Descrip- 
tion of Greece. Translated, with Commentary, 
by J. G. FRAZER, M.A. LL.D, Illustrated. 
6 vols. 8vo. 67. 6s, net. 

GLASGOW HkKRALD,—“‘It is practically an 
encyclopedia of all that has been done by the pen, 
the pick-axe, and the spade to illuminate the re'i- 
gion, the topography, and the history of Greece. 
To every classical library it is simply indispensable.” 


The ATTITUDE of the GREEK 
TRAGEDIANS toward ART. By John H. 
HUDDILSTON, B.A. (Harv.) Ph.D. (Munich), 
formerly Instructor in Greek in the North- 
Western University. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS BUCOLICA 
et GEORGICA. With Introduction and Notes 
by T. E. PAGE, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. [ Classical Series. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Vol. 
Edited by Professor BURY. 


MIRABEAU. By P.F. Willert, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

SCOTSMAN,.—“‘He pictures Mirabeau as he 
really appeared to his contemporaries...... An ad- 
mirable monograph of Mirabeau and of the troubled 
period of French history with which his name is 
inseparably associated.” . 


A TREATISE on MAGNETISM and 
ELECTRICITY. By ANDREW GRAY, LL.D. 
F.R.S., Professor of Physics in the University 
College of North Wales, In 2 vols, Vol. 
Demy 8vo. 14s, net. 


An ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. 
By 8. L. LONEY, M.A., sometime Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College,Cambridge. Globe 8vo. 
without Answers, 4s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
THROUGH the GOLD-FIELDS of 


ALASKA to BERING STRAITS. By HARRY DE 

bh ag Al With Map and 33 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 
‘The a - his rescue at half-past the eleventh hour by a belated 
oneier is one of the most dramatic and thrilling bits of romance in real 


life I have read for some time.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“As interesting a book of travels as has been written these many 


years.""—Academy. 
SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. By 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. With 37 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 

“ Adds to the accuracy of an historical annal the charm of romance. 

. The story of the campaign is a brilliant piece of writing. It carries 

the reader breathless to the closing scene at Chislehurst.’’— Punch. 


PARIS. By E. Zola. Translated by 


E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“It is a notable contribution to the history of our time, and....we 

















believe that in the documents which he has bequeathed to posterity ‘the 
historians of the future will find the materials out of which they will 
construct their most faithful and telling pictures of the life of the 
people in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Among =n 
documents ‘ Paris’ will deservedly hold a very high place.’’—S; 


Also by E. ZOLA, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


ROME. MONEY. 
LOURDES. FAT and THIN. 

The DOWNFALL. HiS EXCELLENCY. 
The DREAM. The DRAM-SHOP. 
DR. PASCAL. 


The DISASTER. By P. and V. Mar- 


GUERITTE. Translated by F. LEES. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. td. 
“This powerful picture....is among the finest descriptions of war 
that have been penned.’ —Atheneum. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FORTUNE’S GATE. By Alan St. 


AUBYN, Author of ‘ A Fellow of Trinity.’ {March 31. 


A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By 


G. MANVILLE FENN. 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. 
“noe vegan, tn ae easy to withstand Mr. Henty’s story until the 
end is reached.’’— Academy. 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Frank 
BARRETT, Author of ‘ Folly Morrison,’ &c. 
** Will be read with satisfaction and pl ”?— Scotsman. 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B.M. 
CROKER, Author of ‘ Beyond the Pale,’ &c. 
“A very enchanting story.... Written with vivacity, all the characters 
developed most clearly.. . with never a@ dull page....‘ Miss Balmaine’s 
Past’ is a very delightfal novel.”— Vanity Fair. 


A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle,’ &c. 
“ As usual, his story is cleverly told.’”"—Athenzum. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘A Capful o' Nails.’ 


“Mr. Murray has never done anything better than this fine story.” 
Birmingham Post. 


The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 


CHEAP EDITION. Medium 8vo. 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


NEW 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
The LAWTON GIRL. PY Harold 


FREDERIC. With Frontispiece by F. Barn 
“One of the best, most pathetic, and, in the —y sense, most 
humorous books which have come even from America within the last 


few years.’’—Academy. 

TALES of TRAIL and TOWN. By 
BRET HARTE. With a Frontispiece by Jacomb-Hood. 

‘Quite in Bret Harte’s most engaging form.’’—Daily Mail. 




















TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved 
aSailor.””’ By HERBERT RUSSELL. 
“A remarkably spirited narrative.’’—Echo. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The CHRONICLES of MICHAEL 


DANEVITCH. By DICK DONOVAN. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 


ROGUES and VAGABONDS. By 


G. R. SIM 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. 


LEPELLETIER. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. Contents for APRIL :—WILLIAM MOON, 
CLERK. By Harry Davies -SHAKESPEARE’S ‘TEMPEST.’ By 
Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A.—LOCH SHIEL. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
M.A.—CONFUCIUS. By E. H. Parker. — WORCESTERSHIRE 
SEED-FARMS. By James Cassidy.—TWO PAINTERS of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Edmund G. Gardner.—The LYKE- 
WAKE. By C. L. Antrobus—SOME VANISHED VICTORIAN 
INSTITUTIONS. By W. J. Kechie.—TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus 
Urban. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND EDITION. 


AULD LANG SYNE. By the Right 

Hon. F. MAX MULLER. With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Contents :—Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections 
—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 

“The recollections of royalties are of potentates, both 
home and foreign, and give a very pleasing impression of 
the carriage and character both of the royalties themselves 
and of their friend the Professor.”. itsman. 

‘**One of the most delightful and fascinating volumes of 
personal reminiscences that it has been our good fortune to 
enjoy.” —St, James's Gazette. 


NEW EDITION OF 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. have in preparation a COL- 
LECTED EDITION of the Works of the Right Hon. 
Prof. F. MAX MULLER. The Volumes will be issued 
Monthly from March, 1898, ata uniform price of 5s. each, 
in crown Svo. 


NATURAL RELIGION : the Gifford 


Lectures, delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1888, [Ready. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION : the Gifford 


Lectures, delivered before the University of Glasgow 
in 1890. (April, 1898. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: 


the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1891. [May, 1893. 


THEOSOPHY ; or, Psychological Re- 


ligion : the Gifford i delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1892. (June, 1899. 


DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY. 


With a History of the Rise of oa as a Maritime 
Power. By JULIAN S. CORBETT. With Portrait, 
24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Tncetuitens in the Text 

(6 Charts). 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
“Mr. Julian Corbett ee “y at once intothe front rank 
of writers on naval history. is work belongs to the same 
order of uaval literature as the classical volumes of Capt. 


Mahan.”— 7imes, 
The STORY of the MALAKAND 


FIELD FORCE: an Episode of Frontier War. By 
WINSTON L. SPENCER CHURCHILL, Lieutenant, 
the 4th Queen’s Own Hussars, With Maps and Plans, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘In all the literature of war we know no book by so young 
an author which makes the home reader see just what takes 
place in frontier fighting. But this is not its sole or even, 
perhaps, its chief merit. In its maps and plans, not less 
than in its tactical perception, it is a handbook of value for 
soldiers.”— Daily Chronicle. 


WITH PREFACE BY LORD ROBERTS. 


A MEMOIR of MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR HENRY C. RAWLINSON, Bart., K.C.B. F.R.S. 
D.C.L. F.R.G.S., &c. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, 
M.A. F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury. With Portraits 
anda Map. &vo. 16s. 

‘‘Sir Henry Rawlinson presented that rare combination of 

the man of action with the man of learning which English- 

men like...... Canon Rawlinson is to be congratulated on his 

successful treatment of his subject. He has produced a 

clear and, on the whole, an interesting narrative of a busy, 

energetic, laborious life, emphasizing its real greatness with- 
out flattery, and bringing out its salient oo without 

the common biographical varnish.” —A 


OUTLINES of DESCRIPTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY: a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. By GEORGE TRUM- 
BULL LADD, Professor of Philseoghyin Yale University. 
8vo. 128. 

NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY CANON LIDDON. 


SOME WORDS of ST. PAUL. By 


HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., late Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE LAST ROMANCE OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


The SUNDERING FLOOD: a 
Romance. By WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of ‘The 
Earthly Paradise, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1898. Price Sixpence. 

The DUENNA ofa GENIUS. By M.E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
Chaps. 10-12. 

ANGELO’S ‘REMINISCENCES.’ By Austin Dobson. 

The ANGLER’S BIRDS. By George A. B. Dewar. 

A PAIR of LYNXES. By Fred Wishaw. 

A GENTLE ART of GEORGIAN ENGLAND. By Mrs, Clement 
Parsons. 

The PUET BIRD. By Mrs. Hubb:rd. 

UNTRODDEN WAYS. By H.C. Trollope. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

















London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE POEMS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by GEorGE WynpHaM, M.P. 
Demy 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
This Edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘ Lucrece,’ and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an elaborate Introduction of over 140 pages. The Text is founded on the First Quartos, with an 
endeavour to retain the original reading. A set of Notes deals with the problems of Date, the Rival Poets, Typography, and Punctuation; and the Editor has commented on obscure 
passages in the light of contemporary works. The Publishers believe that no such Complete Edition has ever been published. 


‘ “A FINE FULL BOOK.” ‘AS INTERESTING AS A NOVEL.” 
THREE YEARS in SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionet Decte. With an Introduction by H. M. Sranuey, M.P. With 100 
Illustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
“* One of the brightest books of travel we have ever read.”—MRr. STANLEY. 
“It will take a permanent place among the very best books of travel. It combines solidity and liveliness, and carries the reader gaily through. A fine full book.” 
‘“‘ Abounding in thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes.”—Daily Telegraph. “ Absorbingly interesting.” —Laily Mail. Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* One of the most important additions to the literature of the Dark Continent. Asa work of adventure it is worthy of the highest praise.”—Outlook. 
‘In happy audacity of expression and sustained interest it does not fall far short of Miss Mary Kingsley’s volume.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
‘‘ A book appealing powerfully to the popular imagination. Wonderfully simple and vivid, giving the impression of absolute veracity.” — Globe. 


A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fincastie, V.C., and Lieutenant P. C. Exiorr-Locknart. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
A narrative of the recent operations of the Field Forces on the North-West Frontier. 
“It shows on every page the heroism of our troops and their officers. We can heartily commend this volume.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
‘‘ An admirable book : pleasant reading for the general reader and a really valuable treatise on frontier war.”—Atheneaum. “A stirring tale of gallantry.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WEST AFRICAN CRISIS, 
CAMPAIGNING on the UPPER NILE and NIGER. By Lieutenant Seymour VanpELEuR. With an Introduction by 


Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C.M.G. With 4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Service (1) on the Upper Nile in 1895 and 1896; and (2) under Sir George Goldie in the Niger Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture of Bida and Ilorin, 
and the French Occupation of Boussa. The Book thus deals with the Two Districts of Africa where now the French and English stand face to face. 

“So good that it would have been welcome at any time. Upon the African question there is no book procurable which contains so much of value as this. Sir George Goldie’s 
introduction is a remarkable paper : the utterance of aclear and statesmanlike intelligence, marked by the fullest knowledge and by that imaginative insight which belongs to a born 
ruler of men.”--Guardian, ‘* Deserves to be read by every one.”—Standard, 

“ Sir George Goldie’s introduction will be eagerly read.”—St. James’s Gazette. ‘It cannot fail to be read with the deepest interest.” —Graphic. 

‘* A most opportune production, which no student of African history can afford to miss.”—Morning Post. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. With a Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ds. 


‘‘ Replete with valuable information. The map is really excellent.”—Atheneum. “A very valuable narrative.”—Pali Mail Gazette. 
‘“« The subject-matter is so topical at present, and the range of new ground covered is so considerable, that the pages could not be dull.” —Daily Telegraph. 


EXPLORATION and HUNTING in CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. Sr. H. Gissons, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-Page 


Illustrations by C. Whymper, 25 Photographs, and a Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

















‘* A grand record. His adventures were as various as his sporting exploits are exciting.” — Times. ‘* Of great and varied interest.”—Glasgow Herald. 
ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. HENLEY. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
‘* A body of choice and lovely poetry.” — Birmingham Gazette. ‘* On almost every page of this volume there are lines of beauty.” —Academy. 


“Mr. Henley’s notes, in their brevity and their fulness, their information and their suggestiveness, seem to us a model of what notes should be.’—Manchester Guardian. 
“Mr. Henley’s ‘ finds ’ are many and notable, real acquisitions to the treasury.”—Literature. 
‘*A collection which every person of taste must acquire.”—Globe. ‘*A real treasure.”— Vanity Fair. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. By Cuartes H. Grintinc. With Maps and Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“* An excellent history, full of valuable information.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘“‘ The only adequate history of a great English railway that has as yet appeared.”— Times, 
“* An extremely brilliant history.”—Leeds Mercury. ‘* Told with extraordinary skill and charm.”— Yorkshire Post. 


ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenxer. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A critical study and history, as well as a trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe. 
‘* An excellent and impartial work.”—Glasgow Herald. “ A most important contribution to the subject.”—Scotsman. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE. Translated by A. D. Gopey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 
VO. 28. [Classical Translations. 


DISCIPLINE and LAW: some Lenten Addresses. By H. H. Henson, B.D., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arruur Waicut, Fellow and Tutor of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 


8vo. 6s. This book deals with a number of important problems from the standpoint of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism.” [The Churchman’s Library. 


THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. (Leaders of Religion. 
The CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by C. Bice, D.D., late 


Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo. 2s. ; leather, 3s. [The Library of Devotion, 


FICTION. 
BIJLI the DANCER. By James Biyrue Parron. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. A Romance of India. 
ACROSS the SALT SEAS. By J. BLounpELLe-Burton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BETWEEN SUN and SAND. By W. C. Scutty, Author of ‘The White Hecatomb.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SONS of ADVERSITY. By L. Core Cornrorp, Author of ‘Captain Jacobus.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SIMON DALE. By Anruony Hope. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*A brilliant novel. The hero is a perfect hero of romance.”—Atheneum. 
‘‘ The dialogue is so alert, the spirit of the actors so indomitable, and all so charmingly told.”— World. 





[April 4. 
[Third Edition in the press. 


“The dialogue is witty and brilliant. The picture of Nell Gwynne is full of life and colour.”— Westminster Gazette. ‘* A bright and gallant story.”—Graphic. 
A VOYAGE of CONSOLATION. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of ‘An American Girl in London.’ ” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘‘ Humour, pure and spontaneous and irresistible, brightens every page of this exhilarating story.”—Daily Mail. ** Delightfully bright and refreshing.”—Datly Telegraph. 


The VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘Dodo.’ Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


(Third Edition in the presse, 
‘The leading characters stand out and the love story is told with charm and delicacy.”— Westminster Gazette. 


‘‘ An excellent piece of romantic literature ; a very graceful and moving story.”—Saturday Review. ‘A notable achievement.” —Standard, 
The KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest GLANnviLte, Author of ‘The Fossicker.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Story of South African Adventure, [Second Edition in the press. 


“* Scene after scene of stirring interest follows each otber in almost bewildering rapidity. Without doubt Mr. Glanville can write a tale of adventure.” — Scotsman, 
“The story grows more exciting as it proceeds, and hair-breadth escape is the greater part of the order of the narrative.” —South 4 frica. 


’ 
JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer, Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Hilition now ready. 
‘* A witty and interesting book. Josiah is a noble character, and Camela is bewitching.” —Queen. ; — : i 
“ A well-told story.”—Daily Chronicle, ‘‘ Written in a bright and witty style.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ** It has literary fin's’: : ni deep fecling.”— Daily Mail. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address, 
METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work may be had separately, price 6s, 
of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 
The OLD, OLD STORY. 
The MISTRESS of BRAE FARM. 
SIR GODFREY’3 GRANDDAUGHTERS. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 
LOVER or FRIEND ? 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY the GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIB’S WHIM. 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 
FOR LILIAS. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
DEAR FAUSTINA. 
SCYLLA or CHARYBDIS ? 
A BEGINNER. 
MRS. BLIGH. 
COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYKE, SWEETHEART ! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, but TOO WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 
**DOCTOR CUPID.” 
ALAS! 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
MY LADY NOBODY. | 
The GREATER GLORY. 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
THIRLBY HALL. 
A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The “FIRST VIOLIN.” | FROM MOOR ISLES. 
BORDERLAND. PROBATION. 
KITH and KIN. ALDYTH. 


By L. DOUGALL. 


The MADONNA of a DAY. 
By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only complete Edition). 
EMMA. 
LADY SUSAN and The WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICK. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. 
The WOOING O’T. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. | SEAFORTH. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
The HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 
IN a GLASS DARKLY. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: A WOMAN of FASHION. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
SUSAN FIELDING. 


By E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON IT. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. 


“*GOD’s FOOL.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


NEW WORK BY 
MR. MACKENZIE BELL. 


This is, in effect, the authorized Life of the 
Poetess, being based largely on information and 
letters supplied by her relatives and intimate 
friends. 

A THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Facsimiles, 
extra cloth, price 12s. 


CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI: 


A Biographical and Critical Study. 
By MACKENZIE BELL, 


Author of ‘ Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,’ 
‘Charles Whitehead: a Biographical and 
Critical Monograph,’ &c. 

‘* It is natural there should be a demand for a life of so 
true a poet as the late Christina Rossetti, she was such a 
beautiful character and made so deep an impression upon 
her friends that any authentic record of her must be worth 
reading.” — Zimes. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL BY ADELINE 
SERGEANT. 





Now first published in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


MISS BETTY’S MISTAKE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘The Claim of 
Anthony Lockhart,’ &c. 


MERESIA. By Winifred Graham, 


Author of ‘A Strange Solution,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 

‘“‘There is much that is clever and original in Miss 
Winifred Graham's latest book. Meresia is an interesting 
and a lifelike character, and the two Spaniards, Aladros and 
Serano, are also well drawn. The book is well worth reading, 
if only for the picture it gives us of ‘ the fascination of bate.’” 

Daily Telegraph. 


The CAPRICE of JULIA. By Lewis 
SERGEANT. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“There is plenty of imagination to be found in ‘The 
Caprice of Julia.’ Taking the book altogether, it is clever, 
well written, and entertaining.”—Standard. 

“In reading * The Caprice of Julia’ one is especially struck 
by the excellence of the style; it is at once easy. flowing, 
and, in pbrase and tone, eminently characteristic of the 
supposed autobiographer, the admiring young gentleman 
who is made to fee! most keenly ‘the caprice of Julia,’ 
Altogether the novel, er | freshly and agreeably written, is 
sure to find admirers.”—Globe. 


A STORM-RENT SKY. Scenes of 


Love and Revolution. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Author of ‘ Kitty,’ ‘Dr. Jacob,’ ‘ Brother Gabriel,’ &c. 
Second Kdition now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
“This is a story of the woodlanders of the Champagne 
country of France in the days of the great revolution. ‘A 
Storm-Rent Sky’ is an interesting novel.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘‘The humours of Prudent help to brighten a tale which 
will rank among Miss Betham-Kdwards’s most successful 
creations.” —Globe. 


A LOW-BORN LASS. By Mrs. 


HERBERT MARTIN, Author of ‘Gentleman George,’ 
* Britomart,’ &c. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
““The story is realistic perhaps, but its realism is none 
the less true in that it eschews muckraking.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The story is written with a vigour and go which make 
it well worth reading.”— Black and White. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
HALF-CROWN SERIES 


IN RED CLOTH. 
NEW ADDITIONS. 


The LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 
CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. By Eliot 
WARBURTON. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB. By Leigh Hunt. 
ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

NATHALIE. By Julia Kavanagh. 

ST. OLAVE’S. By the Author of ‘Janita’s 


Cross,’ 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST, 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS IN THE EAST. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on SIBERIA. Some 
Account of the Great Siberian Railroad: the Prisons 
and Exile System. By J. Y. SIMPSON, M.A. B.Sc, 
With numerous Illustrationsanda Map Demy svo. lés, 

“Mr. Simpson gives the fullest and most careful descrip- 
tion we have yet had of the exile system..... A volume like 
this ought to scatter many pti An instruc- 
tive sketch of the revolutionary movement, and of the 
character of the average political prisoner, adds value to Mr, 
Simpson’s very interesting volume.”— 7imes. 

“Throws a valuable light on that part of the Russian 
domain towards which public attention is so eagerly 
turned.”—Black and White. 

“*The most comprehensive, judicial, and instructive of the 
several works by English-speaking authors dealing with its 
subject.”— World. 

‘Vivid pictures of life at the silver mines, the prison fac- 
tory, and the gruesome experiences of the convicts.” 

Daily Mail, 

‘Contains an invaluable mass of first-hand facts and 
conclusions.”—FPalt Mall Gazette. 

‘*At length we have a readable and trustworthy book 
about the great Asiatic province of Russia.”— Daily Chronicle, 








PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 


The LATER RENAISSANCE. By 
DAVID HANNAY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘*Mr. Hannay is on his own ground, and writes like one 
of those English students, fit though few, who have felt the 
spell of Spanish literature, so national, so self-contained, so 
unlike anything that is European.”— 7imes. 

“A luminous and vigorous survey of creative facts and 
forces during an epoch which shaped the intellectual develop- 
ment of Europe.”— Speaker. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A STUDY of ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 
By JAMES SETH, M.A.., Sage Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Cornell University, U.S.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** Distinguished by breadth of view and soundness of 
judgment.”—British Weekly. 

** We would need to go to our old philosophers to find so 
lucid an English style as Professor Seth felicitously wields.” 

Bookman, 

** Professor Seth has filled a gap in philosophical litera- 
ture.”—Critical Review, 

‘Professor Seth has enlarged its bulk and materially 
enhanced its usefulness......A feature of the new edition is 
the sketch at the end of each chapter of the literature of the 
subject treated thereof.”— Scotsman, 

«A substantial contribution to ethical study......The book 
is an admirable exposition of its subject.”—Giasgow Herald. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 
The SAVING of IRELAND. Con- 


ditions and Remedies, Industria!, Fivancial, Political. 
By Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.M.G. M.P. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“A useful collection of articles, produced at various stages 
of an important question.”—Morning Jost. 

‘Contains a good deal of admirable comment, criticism, 
and suggestion on the principal Irish questions...... Contains 
much that will well repay perusal.” —Scotsman, 

‘* Many fallacies and phantasies are effectively exposed in 
the book, which is decidedly constructive in aim, and shouid 
be widely studied.”—Liverpool Courier. 








NEW WORK BY F. G. AFLALO, F.R.G.S. F.Z.S. 
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Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William 
Allingham, 1854-1870. By George Birk- 
beck Hill. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ir is a sweet and comforting thought for 
every poet that, whether or not the public 
cares during his life to read his verses, it will 
after his death care very much to read his 
letters to his mistress, to his wife, to his 
relatives, to his friends, to his butcher, and 
to his baker. And some letters are by that 
same public held to be more precious than 
others. If, for instance, it has chanced that 
during the poet’s life he, like Rossetti, had to 
borrow thirty shillings from a friend, that 
is a circumstance of especial piquancy. The 
public likes—or rather it demands—to 
know all about that borrowed cash. Hence 
it behoves the properly equipped editor who 
understands his duty to see that not one 
allusion to it in the poet’s correspondence 
is omitted. If hecan also show what caused 
the poet to borrow those thirty shillings—if 
he can by learned annotations show whether 
the friend in question lent the sum 
willingly or unwillingly, conveniently or 
inconveniently—if he can show whether the 
loan was ever repaid, and if repaid when— 
he will be a happy editor indeed. Then he 
will find a large and a grateful public to 
whom the mood in which the poet sat down to 
write ‘The Blessed Damosel’ is of far less 
interest than the mood in which he borrowed 
thirty shillings. 

We do not charge the editor of this 
volume with exhibiting unusual want of 
taste. On the whole, he is less _irri- 
tating to the poetical student than those 
who have laboured in kindred ‘fields of 
literature.” Indeed, we do not so much 
blame the editors of such books as we blame 
the public whose coarse and vulgar mouth 
is always agape for such pabulum. The 
writer of this review possesses an old cir- 
culating-library copy of a book containing 
some letters of Coleridge. One page, and 
one only, is greatly disfigured by thumb 
marks. It is the page on which appears, 
not some precious hint as to the conclusion 
of ‘Christabel,’ but a domestic missive of 
Coleridge’s ordering broad beans for dinner. 





If, then, the name of those readers who take 
an interest in broad beans is legion compared 
with the name of those who take an interest 
in ‘Kubla Khan,’ is not the wise editor he 
who gives all due attention to the poet’s 
favourite vegetable? Those who will read 
with avidity Rossetti’s allusion to his wife’s 
confinement in the letter in which he tells 
Allingham that ‘‘the child had been dead for 
two or three weeks” will laugh to scorn the 
above remarks, and as they are in the 
majority the laugh is with them. 

The editor of this volume laments that 
Allingham’s letters to Rossetti are beyond 
all editorial reach. But who has any right to 
ask for Allingham’s private letters? Rossetti, 
who was strongly against the printing of 
private letters, had the wholesome practice 
of burning all his correspondence. This he 
did at periodical holocausts — memorable 
occasions when the coruscations of the poet’s 
wit made the sparks from the burning paper 
seem pale and dull. He died away from 
home, or not a scrap of correspondence 
would have been left for the publishers. 
Although the “public” acknowledges no 
duties towards the man of literary or artistic 
genius, but would shrug up its shoulders 
or look with dismay at being asked to 
give five pounds in order to keep a poet 
from the workhouse, the moment a man 
of genius becomes famous the public 
becomes aware of certain rights in relation 
to him. Strangely enough, these rights 
are recognized more fully in the literary 
arena than anywhere else, and among them 
the chief appears to be that of reading 
an author’s private letters. One advantage 
—and surely it is a very great one—that 
the ‘writing man” has over the man of 
action is this: that, while the portrait of 
the man of action has to be painted, if 
painted at all, by the biographer, the writing 
man paints his own portrait for himself. 
And as, in a deep sense, every biographer 
is an inventor like the novelist—as from the 
few facts that he is able to collect he infers 
a character—the man of action, after he is 
dead, is at the mercy of every man who writes 
his life. Is not Alexander the Great no 
less a figment of another man’s brain than 
Achilles, or Macbeth, or Mr. Pickwick ? 
But a poet, howsoever artistic, howsoever 
dramatic, the form of his work may be, is 
occupied during his entire life in painting 
his own portrait. And if it were not for the 
intervention of the biographer, the remi- 
niscence writer, or the collector of letters for 
publication, our conception of every poet 
would be true and vital according to the 
intelligence with which we read his work. 
This is why, of all English poets, Shak- 
speare is the only one whom we do tho- 
roughly know—unless perhaps we should 
except his two great contemporaries 
Webster and Marlowe. Steevens did not 
exaggerate when he said that all we know 
of Shakspeare’s outer life is that he was 
born at Stratford-on-Avon, married, went 
to London, wrote plays, returned to Strat- 
ford, and died. Owing to this circum- 
stance (and a blessed one it is) we can 
commune with the greatest of our poets 
undisturbed. We know how Shakspeare 
confronted every circumstance of this mys- 
terious life—we know how he confronted 
the universe, seen and unseen—we know to 
what degree and in what way he felt every 





human passion. There is no careless letter of 
his, thank God! to give us a wrong impression 
of him. There is no record of his talk at 
the Mermaid, the Falcon, or the Apollo 
saloon to make readers doubtful whether 
his printed utterances truly represent 
him. Would that the will had been 
destroyed ! then there would have been no 
talk about the ‘‘second-best bed’’ and the 
like insane gabble. Suppose, by ill chance, 
a batch of his letters to Anne Hathaway 
had been preserved. Is it not a moral 
certainty that they would have been as 
uninteresting as the letters of Coleridge, 
of Scott, of Dickens, of Rossetti, and of 
Rossetti’s sister? For why are the letters 
of literary men apt to be so muc2 !ass interest- 
ing than those of other people? Is it not 
because, the desire to express oneself in 
written language being universal, this 
desire with people outside the literary 
class has to be of necessity exercised in 
letter-writing ? Is it not because, where there 
is no other means of written expression than 
that of letter-writing, the best efforts of the 
letter-writer are put into the composition, as 
the best writing of the essayist is put into 
his essays? However this might have been 
in Shakspeare’s time, the half-conscious, 
graphic power of the non-literary letter- 
writer of to-day is often so great that if all the 
letters written in English by non-literary 
people, especially letters written from abroad 
to friends at home in the year 1897, were 
collected, and the cream of them extracted 
and printed, the book would be the most 
precious literary production that the year 
has to show. If, on the other hand, the 
letters of contemporary English authors were 
collected in the same way, the poverty of the 
book would be amazing as compared with the 
published writings of the authors. With 
regard to Dickens’s letters, indeed, the con- 
trast between their commonplace, colourless 
style and the pregnancy of his printed 
utterances makes the writing in his books 
seem forced, artificial, unnatural. 

The same may in some degree be said of 
such letters of Rossetti as have hitherto been 
published. The charming family letters 
printed by his brother come, of course, under 
a different category. With the exception of 
these, perhaps the letters inthe volume before 
us are the most interesting Rossetti letters 
that have been printed. Yet it is astonishing 
how feeble they are in giving the reader an 
idea of Rossetti himself. And this gives birth 
to the question: Do we not live at a time 
when the unfairness of printing an author’s 
letters is greater than it ever was before? 
To go no further back than the early years 
of the present century, the facilities of 
locomotion were then few, friends were 
necessarily separated from each other by 
long intervals of time, and letters were a 
very important part of intercommunication, 
consequently it might be expected that even 
among authors a good deal of a man’s in- 
dividuality would be expressed in his letters. 
But even at that period it was only a quite 
exceptional nature like that of Charles 
Lamb which adequately expressed itself in 
epistolary form. Keats’s letters, no doubt, 
are full of good sense and good criticism, 
but taking them as a body, including 
the letters to Fanny Brawne, we think 
it were better if they had been totally 
destroyed. As to Byron’s letters, they, of 
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course, are admirable in style and full of 
literary life, but their very excellence 
shows that his natural mode of ex- 

ression was brilliant, slashing prose. 

ut if it was unfair to publish the 
letters of Coleridge and Keats, what 
shall we say of the publication of letters 
written by the authors of our own day, 
when, owing to an entire change in the con- 
ditions of life, no one dreams of putting 
into his letters anything of literary interest? 

When Rossetti died he was, as regards the 
public, owing to his exclusiveness, much in 
the same position as Shakspeare has always 
been. The picture of Rossetti that lived 
in the public mind was that of a poet and 
painter of extraordinary imaginative in- 
tensity and magic, whose personality, as 
romantic as his work, influenced all who 
came in contact with him. He was, indeed, 
the only romantic figure in the imagination 
of the literary and art world of his time. 
It seemed as if in his very name there was 
an unaccountable music. The present writer 
well remembers being at a dinner-party 
many years ago when the late Lord 
Leighton was talking in his usual delight- 
ful way. His conversation was specially at- 
tended to only by his interlocutor, until the 
name of Rossetti fell from his lips. Then 
the general murmur of tongues ceased. 
Everybody wanted to hear what was being 
said about the mysterious poet - painter. 
Thus matters stood when Rossetti died. 
Within forty-eight hours of his death the 
many-headed beast clamoured for its rights. 
Within forty-eight hours of his death there 
was a leading article in an important news- 
paper on the subject of his suspiciousness 
as the result of chloral-drinking. And 
from that moment the romance has been 
rubbed off the picture as effectually by 
anany of those who have written about 
him as the bloom is fingered off of a clumsily 
gathered peach. 

But the reader will say, ‘“‘ Truth is great, 
and must prevail. The picture of Rossetti 
that now exists in the public mind is the 
true one. The former picture was a lie.” 
But here the reader will be much mis- 
taken. The romantic picture which existed 
in the public mind during Rossetti’s life was 
the true one; the picture that now exists 
of him is false. 

Does any one want to know what kind 
of a man was the painter of ‘ Dante’s 
Dream’ and the poet of ‘The Blessed 
Damosel,’ let him wipe out of his mind 
most of what has been written about him, 
let him forget if he can most of the Ros- 
setti letters that have been published, and 
let him read the poet’s poems and study the 
painter’s pictures, and he will know Rossetti 
—not, indeed, so thoroughly as we know 
Shakspeare and Auschylus and Sophocles, 
but as intimately as it is possible to know 
any man whose biography is written only 
in his works. 

It must be admitted, however, that for 
those who had a personal knowledge of Ros- 
setti some of the letters in this volume will 
have an interest, owing to the evidence they 
afford of that authorial generosity which 
was one of his most beautiful characteristics. 
His disinterested appreciation of the work 
of his contemporaries sets him apart from 
all the other poets of his time and perhaps 
of any other time. To wax eloquent in 








praise of this and that illustrious name, and 
thus to claim a kind of kinship with it, is a 
very different thing from Rossetti’s noble 
championship of a name, whether that of a 
friend or otherwise, which has never emerged 
from obscurity. It is perhaps inevitable 
and in the nature of things that most poets 
are too much absorbed in their own work 
to have time to interest themselves in the 
doings of their fellow-workers. 

But, with regard to Rossetti, he could 
feel, and often did feel, as deep an 
interest in the work of another man 
as in his own. There was no trouble he 
would not take to aid a friend in gaining 
recognition. This it was more than any- 


| thing else which endeared him to all his 


friends, and made them condone those 
faults of his which ever since his death 
have been so freely discussed. The editor of 
this volume quotes this sentence from 
Skelton’s ‘ Table-Talk of Shirley ’:— 

“I have preserved a number of Rossetti’s 
letters, and there is barely one, I think, which 
is not mainly devoted to warm commendation 
of obscure poets and painters—obscure at the 
time of writing, but of whom more than one 
has since become famous.” 


Nor was his interest in other men’s work 
confined to that of his personal friends. 
His discovery of Browning’s ‘ Pauline,’ of 
Charles Wells, and of the poems of 
Ebenezer Jones may be cited as instances 
of this. Moreover, he was always looking 
out in magazines—some of them of the 
most obscure kind—for good work. And 
if he was rewarded, as he sometimes was, 
by coming upon precious things that might 
otherwise have been lost, his heart was 
rejoiced. 

One day, having turned into a coffee- 
house in Chancery Lane to get a cup of 
coffee, he came upon a number of Reynolds’s 
Miscellany, and finding there a poem called 
‘A Lover’s Pastime,’ he saw at once its 
extraordinary beauty, and enclosed it in 
a letter to Allingham. In this case, how- 
ever, he unfortunately did not make his 
usual efforts to discover the authorship of a 
poem that pleased him; and a pity it is, 
for the poem is one of the loveliest lyrics 
that have been written in modern times. 
We hope it will find a place in the next 
anthology of lyrical poetry. 

Though his criticisms were not always 
sure and impeccable, he was of all critics 
the most independent of authority. Had 
he chanced to find in the poets’ corner of 
the Hatanswill Gazette a lyric equal to the 
best of Shelley’s, he would have recognized 
its merits at once and proclaimed them ; 
and had he come across a lyric of Shelley’s 
that had received unmerited applause, he 
would have recognized its demerits for him- 
self, and proclaimed them with equal can- 


| dour and fearlessness. 


Again, certain passages in these letters 
will surprise the reader by throwing light 
upon a side of Rossetti’s life and cha- 
racter which was only known to his inti- 
mate friends. Recluse as Rossetti came to be, 
he knew more of “‘ London life” in the true 
sense of the word than did many of those 
who were supposed to know it well—diners- 
out like Browning, for instance, and Richard 
Doyle. Thatthe author of ‘The House of Life’ 
knew London on the side that Dickens knew 
it better than any other poet of his time will 





no doubt surprise many a reader. His visits 
to Jamrach’s mart for wild animals led him 
to explore the wonderful world, that so few 
people ever dream of, which lies around 
Ratcliffe Highway. He observed with the 
greatest zest the movements of the East- 


End swarm. Moreover, his passion for 
picking up ‘‘ curios’ and antique furniture 
made him familiar with quarters of London 
that he would otherwise have never known. 
And not Dickens himself had more of 
what may be called the ‘‘ Haroun al Raschid 
passion” for wandering through a city’s 
streets at night. It was this that kept hin 
in touch on one side with men so unlike him 
as Brough and Sala. 

In this volume there is a charming anec- 
dote of his generosity to Brough’s family, 
and Sala always spoke of him as “ dear 
Dante Rossetti.’’? The transpontine theatre, 
even the penny gaff of the New Cut, was not 
quite unfamiliar with the face of the poet- 
painter. Hence no man was a better judge 
than he of the low-life pictures of a writer 
like Mr. F. W. Robinson, whose descriptions 
of the street arab in ‘Owen, a Waif,’ &c., 
he would read aloud with a dramatic power 
astonishing to those who associated him ex- 
clusively with Dante, Beatrice, and mystical 
passion. 

Frequently in these letters an allusion will 
puzzle the reader who does not know of 
Rossetti’s love of nocturnal rambling, an 
allusion, however, which those who knew 
him will fully understand. Here is a sen- 
tence of the kind :— 

‘“*As I haven't been outside my door for 
months in the daytime, I should not have 
had much opportunity of enjoying pastime and 
pleasaunces.” 

The editor quotes some graphic and in- 
teresting words from Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
which explain this passage. 

In summer, as in winter, he rose very late 
in the day and made a breakfast, as he used 
to say, which wasto keep him in fuel for some- 
thing under twelve hours. He would then 
begin to paint, and scarcely leave his work 
till the daylight waned. Then he would 
dine, and afterwards start off for a walk 
through the London streets, which to him, 
as he used to say, put on a magical robe 
with the lighting of the gas lamps. After 
walking for miles through the streets, 
either with a friend or alone, loitering at 
the windows of such shops as still were 
open, he would turn into an oyster shop 
or late restaurant for supper. Here his 
frankness of bearing was quite irresistible 
with strangers whenever it pleased him to 
approach them, as he sometimes did. The 
most singular and bizarre incidents of his 
life occurred to him on these occasions— 
incidents which he would relate with a 
dramatic power that set him at the head of 
the raconteurs of his time. One of these 
rencontres in the Haymarket was of a quite 
extraordinary character. 

In the latter years of his life, when he 
lived at Cheyne Walk, he would often not 
begin his perambulations until an hour 
before midnight. It will be a pity if some 
one who accompanied him in his nocturnal 
rambles—the most remarkable man of our 
time—does not furnish the world with re- 
miniscences of them. 

Another point of interest upon which these 
letters will throw light is that connected with 
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his method of work. He himself, like the 
late Lord Tennyson, used to say that those 
who are the must curious as to the way in 
which a poem was written are precisely 
those who have the least appreciation of the 
beauties of the poem itself. If this is true, 
the time in which we live is not remark- 
able, perhaps, for its appreciation of poetry. 
These letters, at any rate, will be appreciated, 
for the light that some of them throw upon 
Rossetti at work is remarkable. When a sub- 
ject for a poem struck him, it was his way 
to make a prose note of it, then to cartoon 
it, then to leave it for a time, then to take 
it up again and read it to his friends, 
and then to finish it. In a letter to Alling- 
ham, dated July 18th, 1854, enclosing the 
first form of the sonnet called ‘Lost on 
Both Sides’—which sonnet did not appear 
in print till 1881— Rossetti says: ‘My 
sonnets are not generally finished till I see 
them again after forgetting them; and this 
is only two days old.’’ When between 
the first form of a sonnet and the second 
an interval of twenty-seven years elapses, no 
student of poetry can fail to compare one 
form with the other. 

And so with regard to that poem 
which is, on the whole, Rossetti’s master- 
piece — ‘Sister Helen’—sent as early 
as 1854 to Mrs. Howitt for the German 
publication the Diisseldorf Annual; the 
changes in it are extremely interesting. 
Never did it appear in print without suffer- 
ing some important variation. Sometimes, 
indeed, the change of a word or two ina 
line would entirely transfigure the stanza. 
As to the new stanzas added to the ballad 
just before Rossetti’s death, these turned 
the ballad from a fine poem into a great 
one. 

Equally striking are the changes in 
‘The Blessed Damosel.’ But the most 
notable example of the surety of his hand 
in revising is seen in regard to a poem 
several times mentioned in this volume, 
called originally ‘Bride’s Chamber Talk.’ 
It was begun as early as ‘Jenny,’ read by 
Allingham in 1860, but not printed till 
more than a quarter of a century 
later. The earliest form is still in 
existence in MS., and although some of 
the lines struck out are as poetry most 
lovely, the poem on the whole is better 
without them. It was a theory of Rossetti’s, 
indeed, that the very riches of the English 
language made it necessary for the poet 
who would achieve excellence to revise and 
manipulate his lines. And in support of 
this he would contrast the amazing passion 
for revision disclosed by Dr. Garnett’s 
‘Relics of Shelley,’ in which sometimes 
scarcely half a dozen of the original words 
are left on a page, with Scott’s metrical 
narratives, which were sent to the printer 
in cantos as they were written, like one of 
the contemporary novels thrown off for the 
serials. The fact seems to be, however, that 
the poet’s power of reaching, as Scott reached, 
his own ideal expression per saltum, or 
reaching it slowly and tentatively, is simply 
a matter of temperament. For whose 
verses are more loose-jointed than Byron’s ? 
whose diction is more commonplace than his ? 
And yet this is what the greatest of Byron 
specialists, Mr. John Murray, says in his 
extremely interesting remarks upon Byron’s 


autograph :— 





‘*Tf we except Byron’s dramatic pieces and 

‘Don Juan,’ the first draft of Byron’s longer 
poems formed but a nucleus of the work as it 
was printed. For example, ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ grew out of the 
‘British Bards,’ while ‘The Giaour,’ by con- 
stant additions to the manuscript, the proofs, 
and even to the work after publication, was 
expanded to nearly twice its original size. 
eee When the inspiration was on him, the 
printer had to be kept at work the greater part 
of the night, and fresh ‘copy’ and fresh revises 
were crossing one another hour by hour.” 
The conclusion is that poets cannot be classi- 
fied according to their methods of work, but 
only in relation to the result of those methods, 
and that our two great elaborators, Byron 
and Rossetti, may still be more unlike each 
other in essentials than are any other two 
nineteenth-century poets. 

On the whole, we cannot help closing this 
book with kindly feelings towards the editor, 
inasmuch as it aids in the good work of 
restoring the true portrait of the man who 
has suffered more than any other from 
the mischievous malignity of foes and the 
more mischievous indiscretion of certain of 
his friends. 








Diocesan Histories.—Rochester. By the Rev. 
A. I. Pearman. — Lincoln. By the late 
Edmund Venables and George G. Perry. 
(S.P.C.K.) 

THeEsE two additions to the series of ‘‘ Dio- 

cesan Histories’’ furnish a good illustration 

of the fact that it is only by means of de- 
tailed local study that we can approach the 
time when the writing of an adequate his- 
tory of the Church of England, especially of 
that Church during the Middle Ages and 
the period of the Reformation, will become 
possible. The volumes themselves, indeed, 
attempt only a popular exposition ; but they 
are based upon considerable local knowledge 
and research in muniments, and they con- 
tain materials which cannot be found in any 
printed sources. The subjects of the two 
books offer the widest possible contrast. 

Until the present reign the one diocese was 

the smallest and probably the poorest in Eng- 

land; the other was by far the largest and 
had been among the richest. The cathedral 
church of the one was monastic, of the other 

secular. Together their history throws a 

remarkable light upon the manifold variety 

of the conditions presented by the Church 
in all its periods, whether of growth or 
decay, of strength or weakness. 

If there be a diocese the history of which 
it is hard to invest with organic interest, 
that diocese surely is Rochester, torn and 
mangled as it has been by the legislation of 
the presentreign. Mr. Pearman has, however, 
very nearly succeeded in surmounting the 
difficulty ; he has worked carefully in the 
cathedral muniments, and has produced a 
scholarly and readable sketch which will 
interest many readers outside as well as 
within the borders of the diocese. We may 
hope that few of these, like the present 
reviewer, will find their comfort in 
perusing the work unnecessarily disturbed 
by a copy with a series of sheets arranged 
with their signatures in the following 
order: G, I, H, L, K, N, M. This is 
not creditable to the Society which pub- 
lishes it. Mr. Pearman has taken as the 
connecting thread of his narrative the lives 
of the bishops; but he has wisely limited 





himself as far as possible to their work in 
the diocese, their share in building the 
cathedral church, and their relations towards 
its chapter. Men like Walter of Merton 
and Francis Atterbury were famous in a 
wider sphere, and their biographer is bound 
to say something of their doings; but they 
were not remarkable as bishops of Rochester, 
and rightly receive much briefer notice than 
other prelates whose names are unknown to 
most people. Gundulf and Ernulf, indeed, 
are familiar to medizval students, whether 
of history or architecture; but what shall 
be said of Hamo of Hythe, whose life as 
prior and then as bishop forms the main 
subject of forty-three pages, or more than 
one-eighth of the book? Mr. Pearman, we 
are sure, has done quite rightly in giving 
Hamo this prominence, for his career, 
which filled the first half of the fourteenth 
century, is, from the Rochester point of 
view, of singular interest, and it has the 
advantage of unusually full contemporary 
record. It illustrates nearly all the ques- 
tions that arose in the Middle Ages in the 
conditions of a monastic chapter and its rela- 
tions to the bishop and to its ‘‘ appropriated” 
churches, a disputed election to the priorate, 
another to the bishopric, an archiepiscopak 
visitation, the supervision of the diocese, 
including its monasteries, and the bishop’s 
relations with the Court, where Hamo stood 
loyally by Edward II., to whom he was 
personally attached—not to mention details 
of church building, of work in the cathe- 
dral, and of the foundation of new religious 
houses. Hamo was elected bishop in 1316 ; 
a day later Pope John XXII. (not XX., as 
Mr. Pearman inadvertently says) ‘‘reserved”’ 
the see for Queen Isabella’s confessor. The 
one day was fatal; but the facts had to be 
ascertained by an inquiry delegated by the 
Pope to two cardinals then in England. The 
issue was complicated by the queen’s oppo- 
sition, while Edward II. for a time sup- 
ported Hamo; points of law were raised, 
and were referred to the Curia; and the 
elect had to prosecute his suit at Avignon 
and wait long before, worn out by trouble 
and illness, he received consecration. The 
whole story is exceedingly curious. 

The present position of the Bishop of 
Rochester as provincial chaplain of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury carries us back 
to the time when he acted as the deputy of 
the Primate. Until the twelfth century he 
was his nominee, and all through the 
Middle Ages we find him employed as his 
suffragan in the diocese of Canterbury. 
After the Reformation this natural arrange- 
ment passed out of mind, and when eccle- 
siastical commissioners appeared on the 
field, it never occurred to them that the 
peculiar circumstances of thesee —its situation 
and its small size—were designed to place it 
in the closest relations with Canterbury. So, 
instead of forestalling the need for a suf- 
fragan Bishop of Dover, they proceeded on 
their usual lines of levelling, making 
Rochester about equal to any other dio- 
cese. They handed over almost all its 
Kentish territory to Canterbury and Lon- 
don, and gave it instead the counties of 
Essex and Hertford, cut off from London 
and Lincoln. After a while they restored to 
it the north-west corner of Kent; and when 
Essex and Hertford were transferred to the 
new see of St. Albans, they compensated 
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Rochester by a portion of Surrey, taken 
away from Winchester. 
wild work done. 
Kentish see now consists of two entirely 
separate divisions, with no sort of organic 
unity. 

Mr. Pearman, we have said, has done his 
best with a difficult subject. Occasionally 
he says too much about general Church 
history, but this is not amiss in a work 
intended for popular circulation. He may 
appear to some to exaggerate the claims 
to independence of the medieval English 
Church. His treatment is least satisfactory 
in regard to the earliest times, and best in 
regard to the later Middle Ages. Now and 
then we find hazardous etymologies and 
identifications suggested. Thus Burne (on 
p. 60) is neither Eastbourne nor Sitting- 
bourne, but, as Mr. Round has shown, 
Westbourne, near Chichester. 

The history of the diocese of Lincoln is 
of composite origin. Canon Venables lived 
only to write the first ninety pages, but his 
successor wes able to incorporate a sketch 
by him of the life of Bishop Barlow, which 
had previously appeared in a local publica- 
tion. Archdeacon Perry also died before 
the book was published. The whole is well 
done; but the part by Canon Venables is 
the more scholarly and interesting. The 
cathedral muniments at Lincoln have been 
placed at the disposal of students by the 
labours of Mr. A. Gibbons and of Messrs. 
Bradshaw and Wordsworth in a remark- 
ably complete way, and in the present 
volume Archdeacon Perry has made careful 
use of them, besides giving evidence that 
he himself examined the bishops’ registers 
independently. His account of the last 
centuries of the medizval history of the 
Church, from the Wycliffite movement, 
has been, we think, unconsciously a little 
coloured by the writer’s Protestant attach- 
ment; and he states the case against the 
monasteries too emphatically. From the 
date of the Reformation onwards he 
writes more easily, and his picture of 
the diocese from the Civil War to the 
beginning of the Wesleyan movement is a 
valuable contribution, not only to our eccle- 
siastical, but also to our social history. The 
careful way in which the changes in the 
fabric of Lincoln Cathedral and its monu- 
ments are recorded will be appreciated by 
students. We have noticed very few points 
calling for correction ; but it may be worth 
mentioning that the Lollard referred to as 
“‘B”’ in the examination of William Thorpe 
(p. 180) is almost certainly not John Becket, 
but Robert Bowland, as the name is given 
in the English version in the Rawlinson 
MS. C. 208. 








Notes from a Diary, 1873-1881. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff, G.C.S.I. 2vols. (Murray.) 

Str Movunrsruarr Grant Dorr’s diary 

seems to be inexhaustible of good things. 

The present instalment is, indeed, in several 

respects an improvement upon its pre- 

decessor, which we were happy to praise 
on its publication a year ago. Sir Mount- 
stuart has been much more sparing in 
extracts from his speeches and addresses, 
which, though admirable in themselves, 
were out of place in a collection of anec- 


Never was such | 
The little homogeneous | 





dotes and observations. We get, too, a 
little less of his condensed summaries of 
travel, and that is just as well. But his 
readers will find him as informative as ever 
on the under-currents of political history, 
and as retentive of the characteristic sayings 
of distinguished men. It would be extra- 
vagant to say that there is not a dull page 
in the two volumes, but nowhere are five to 
be met consecutively—a relief indeed. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s preferences in 
the capitals of Europe were curious, yet 
quite intelligible :— 

‘* We talked of the various European capitals. 
He put Constantinople first in point of beauty, 
then Stockholm, Edinburgh, and Lisbon. I 
lamented to him the fate of his second favourite, 
which no one has yet described, as he had de- 
scribed Naples, or as Scott had described Edin- 
burgh : a juxtaposition which gave him evident 
pleasure.” 


Within a few pages there occurs a capital 
but rather tantalizingly reported description 
by Emile Ollivier of the arrival of the Ems 
telegram :— 


‘* Next morning I got up, and a cursed piece 
of yellow paper was brought me—I see it still, 
and I shall always see it—which announced that 
the King had refused to see the French Am- 
bassador, and that Berlin was in violent excite- 
ment. Werther, the wretch! had told his 
Government that we asked for a letter of 
excuses. As the day wore on, despatches 
came from all parts of Europe—from Germany, 
from Berne, from London—to say that the talk 
of the Prussian diplomatic agents everywhere 
was of immediate war. Still I thought the worst 
might be avoided, but when I got to St. Cloud 
I found there —— and —— Granier de Cas- 
sagnac, and Jérome David. The resolution to 
go to war had been taken without consulting 
me.” 


Who were —— and ——? One naturally 
guesses the Duc de Gramont and Marshal 
Lebceuf ; but if so, the reasons for Sir 
Mountstuart’s reticence are not particularly 
obvious. We may remark that in another 
place he suppresses the name of Jay Gould 
when telling, on Laurence Oliphant’s autho- 
rity, a story that appeared in many obituary 
notices of that tortuous speculator (vol. i. 
p- 185). 

We suspect that Lord Lytton must 
slightly have improved upon the fact in 
relating the following indiscretion of a raw 
Foreign Secretary :— 


‘*When Lord Malmesbury came into office, 
he fired off a highly patriotic despatch. Lord 
Cowley received it, saw that it could only result 
in war, and putting it in his pocket went off to 
Walewski. ‘You must understand,’ he said, 
‘that I come as Lord Cowley, and not as Eng- 
lish Ambassador, but I have received a despatch 
from my Government which is so strong that I 
should like you to see it privately before I hand 
it to you officially.” Walewski read the despatch 
and said, ‘ You may give me that despatch, but 
if you do I will send you your passports to- 
morrow morning.’ Lord Cowley did not present 
the despatch, but sent it back for alteration, and 
it was altered and realtered before it was for- 
mally presented.” 


For a pretender the Comte de Chambord 
had a pretty turn of wit :— 


**One of the guests at Innes was my old 
acquaintance Lady Wallace, who has trans- 
lated so much from the German. She told 
me that she had met the Comte de Chambord 
as a young man at Sir Clifford Constable’s. 
When he came down in the morning they told 
him that he had been sleeping in the haunted 





room. ‘A la bonne heure!’ said he, ‘ bientét 
nous serons des revenants nous-mémes.’”’ 

The temptation to quote Sir Mountstuart 
on the heroes of the Franco-German war ig 
difficult to resist; but it would be unfair to 
his book. We will content ourselves, there- 
fore, with a mere reference to George 
Bunsen’s account of Goeben’s tactics against 
Faidherbe (vol. i. p. 142), and to a splendid 
incident in the battle of Mars la Tour (vol. i. 
p. 299). Very interesting, too, are Gam- 
betta’s confidences to Sir Mountstuart that, 
in his opinion, there would be no guerre de 
revanche, partly because of the community of 
interests between the two countries, and 
partly because he and his friends sym- 
pathized to the full with Bismarck’s eccle- 
siastical legislation— the latter an odd 
reason, surely. 

The Disraeli sayings are excellent, even 
if one or two of them have appeared in 
print before. Take this, for example, re- 
ferring to the coup d’état of Napoleon III.: 

** Roebuck told them that that morning he 
had met Lord Palmerston in Piccadilly and had 
said to him, ‘ Well, my Lord, what do you think 
of the news?’ ‘Sharp work, sharp work,’ said 
Lord Palmerston, and passed on. Roebuck con- 
tinued his walk, and presently met Disraeli. 
‘Well, Mr. Disraeli,’ he said, ‘what do you 
think of the news?’ ‘Gweat mowal lesson,’ 
was the reply.” 

Mr. Disraeli was always at his best when 
dilating on his wife, and here is an excellent 
specimen of his half-assumed, half-real 
adoration :— 

‘Our host repeated the account of Lady 
Beaconsfield given by Disraeli to ——. ‘She 
was a bright creature ; she lived wholly in the 
present ; she thought nothing of the future ; 
she cared nothing for the past. I discovered 
that she did not know whether the Greeks or 
the Romans came first.’ ”’ 

The serious Disraeli is revealed in the 
following reminiscence :— 

‘*Dined with the Duke of Bedford, meeting, 
amongst others, Rawlinson, who told me that 
Lord Beaconsfield had said to him the other 
day: ‘I have the Sovereign at my back, the 
two Houses of Parliament, and the nation—if 
I were ten years younger, I could settle every- 
thing !’” 

Of the stories told against Mr. Disraeli, 
Sir William Gull’s comment on his going 
to a quack for medical advice—“similia 
similibus curantur’’—seems a trifle crude, 
but nothing could be happier than Mr. 
Arthur Balfour’s description of his conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ You have only to imagine a brazen 
mask talking his own novels.” 

Let us now take some literary samples, 
beginning with 8S. T. C.:— 

‘* Hayward gave a very amusing description 
of having gone to see S. T. Coleridge, at High- 
gate, in company with a Jew, whose name he 
had forgotten. Coleridge, following his own 
thoughts as his manner was, discoursed at great 
length upon the misdoings of ‘the stiffnecked, 
and evil people, accursed of the Lord,’ while 
the unhappy Hebrew stood bowing.” 

Of Browning he notes :— 

‘*The Breakfast Club met at Acton’s. Arthur 
Russell told a capital story of Browning, who 
was lately introduced to the Chinese Ambas- 
sador—the introducer, who acted also as inter- 
preter, observing that they were both poets. 
In the course of conversation, Browning asked 
how much poetry his Excellency had written? 
‘ Four volumes,’ he answered. ‘ And what style 
of poetry does your Excellency cultivate?’ 
‘Chiefly the enigmatical,’ replied the other.” 
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“We felt doubly brothers after that,” 
was Browning’s subsequent comment. 

Sir Mountstuart’s best conversations ap- 

ear to have been heard either at the Break- 
fast Club or the Atheneum. Any one with 
pretensions to brains will thank him for 
recording the opinions of Matthew Arnold, 
Huxley, and Mr. John Morley on George 
Henry Lewes as brought back from a dinner 
at the latter institution :— 

‘*The conversation turned much upon George 
Lewes, whose death the other day took us all 
by surprise. Morley, | observed, put him very 
high as a philosopher, Huxley as a physiologist; 
Arnold thought him strongest as a dramatic 
critic. Both Morley and Harrison seemed to 
think that he would appeara more considerable 
person to posterity than he did to his con- 
temporaries, I have always thought that it was 
the fashion to underrate him quite absurdly. 
I have certainly myself come across very few 
people who did so many different things so well. 
His appearance was that of a monkey, and not 
a good monkey ; but I invariably found him a 
particularly agreeable and likeable person, both 
in his own house and out of it.” 

Laurence Oliphant’s enthusiasm for the 
Prophet Harris waned, as we know, until 
it suffered total eclipse, so that his descrip- 
tion of that gentleman as a “‘ phenomenal 
person” in whom ‘the Divine Influence 
had incarnated itself” must not be taken 
as final. Nor, we are glad to say, was 
Tennyson’s reason for not giving his own 
Christian name to his eldest son, as told 
to Mr. Kegan Paul, other than a quite 
unnecessary precaution :— 

‘*As we walked through Richmond, he told 
me that it was in the church there that, on the 
occasion of Hallam’s coming down to be god- 
father to Tennyson’s eldest boy, the historian 
asked, ‘What is to be the child’s name?’ 
‘Hallam,’ answered the poet. ‘I don’t like 
surnames for Christian names,’ said the other ; 
‘why not call him Alfred?’ ‘* What if he were 
to turn out a fool?’ was the reply.” 

Sir Francis Doyle was a notoriously 
audacious talker, and we suppose, therefore, 
that this piece of Irish assurance may be 
taken as genuine :— 

‘**There are some people,’ he said, ‘ who 
cannot understand a joke. I was dining the 
other day at the Duke of Devonshire’s, when 
the conversation turned upon the oddity of 
American names. ‘‘ Fancy such a name as 
Birdseye!” remarked some one at_ table. 
‘‘ Birdseye,” I said, ‘‘is surely as good as 
‘Cavendish’ any day.” Not a creature smiled. 
They all thought I meant to insult them.’” 

Mr. Gladstone’s recollections of Lord 
Brougham fully confirm the generally 
accepted idea that, though he could be 
venomous in debate, Brougham’s was, in 
reality, a most magnanimous mind :— 

‘*The name of Brougham coming up, I asked 
Gladstone whether hehad knownhim well. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘I saw a great deal of him in the last 
ten years in which he had full command of his 
faculties, and my impression of him, as I knew 
him, is very favourable. All the old passions 
seemed to have burnt out, and he spoke of 
every one as his friend except Lords Campbell 
and Westbury, to whom his charity did not 
extend — which perhaps was not surprising. 
He had the greatest veneration for Lyndhurst. 
I remember an instance of it which is almost 
historical. At the time of the debate on Lord 
Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill I went with 
Brougham to talk about it with Lyndhurst, 
who had then lost the use of his limbs. Lynd- 
hurst surpassed himself in clearness and 
cogency, and Brougham, striking his hand on 





his knees, said : ‘‘ How I wish I could give you 
some of my walking powers, and that you could 
give me some of your brains !”’” 


The Thompsoniana — the particular 
Thompson being, of course, the late Master 
of Trinity—are for the most part too 
familiar to please us. As for his reflec- 
tion, after listening to a sermon by the 
Dean of Chester, Dr. Howson, ‘I never 
fully appreciated until to-day the abilities 
of. the late Mr. Conybeare,” it has been 
played off, in some shape or form, upon 
every pair of literary collaborators that ever 
existed. But Browning’s story to Sir Mount- 
stuart of a friend of his son’s who, when 


the conversation turned upon the difficulty | 
of Thucydides, remarked, in perfect good | 


faith, ‘‘ Perhaps he was out of his mind,” 
opens up a field of scholarship with a great 
future before it. Our only fear is that here 
again British research will be outstripped 
once more by the Germans. Finally, close 
to the end of these delightful notes comes 
Victor Hugo, in his magnificent way, 
abolishing Christianity :-— 

‘* In the course of conversation he said to me, 
‘Yes, as is our habit in France, we have 
attacked in front; we have attacked Catho- 
licism, and in doing so, we have attacked 
Christianity. The result will be that ere long 
there will be an end of that religion.’ I bowed 
and respectfully inquired, ‘What would take 
its place.’ To which he replied, ‘Ces trois 
mots—Dieu, Ame, Responsabilité.’ When we 
took our leave, which we did pretty early, for 
our host was suffering rather severely from a 
bronchitic attack, he said, ‘Do not forget what 
has passed between us.’ ” 

We can only hope that Sir Mountstuart 
has not forgotten what has passed between 
him and those with whom he came in con- 
tact as Governor of Madras, though he can 
hardly be expected to reveal to us, next 
year or, if possible, sooner, another Victor 


Hugo. 








Egypt in the Nineteenth Century ; or, Mehemet 
Ali and his Successors, until the British 
Occupation in 1882. By D. A. Cameron. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mr. Donatp Cameron, the present Consul 

at Port Said, and lately a judge of the 

Native Tribunals at Cairo, has a right to 

be considered an authority on the modern 

history of Egypt, and his present work is 
at once opportune and instructive. We 
owe several valuable books on the same 
subject to members of the consular staff, 
both English and French, but most of these 
are either on too large ascale for the general 
reader, or treat only of a short space of time. 
Mr. Cameron has used their materials with 
skill, and has produced in a small compass 
an interesting and, in parts, even brilliant 
epitome of the leading events of Egyptian 
history from the French to the British occu- 
pation, 1798 to 1882. The story centres, 
of course, on the character and career of the 
great Pasha Mohammed Ali; but the causes 
which opened the way to his usurpation are 
set forth with insight. The account of the 
trade which enabled the Mamluks of the 
Middle Ages to maintain so luxurious a 
court, so fine an army, and such expensive 
architectural tastes at Cairo will be, we 
imagine, new to some readers, though his- 
torical students do not need to be instructed 
in the matter. Answering the question, 


Where did the Mamluk Sultans get the 
money for their magnificence ? Mr. Cameron 
explains :— 

‘‘They held the ports and caravan routes 
between Europe and her Indian trade, and 
levied customs dues on every bale of Oriental 
produce which arrived from the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea for transfer to the harbours 
between Alexandria and Alexandretta and for 
transhipment to Venice. Until the discovery 
of the Cape route in 1498, and its subsequent 
development, they enjoyed the monopoly of the 
entire volume of Indian trade with the Levant, 
and Venice, by her capitulations with them, 
: was their sole agent on the Continent. Genoa 
and other Italian republics traded in the north, 
at Smyrna, Byzantium, and Trebizond; but 
| Venice threw in her lot with Egypt.” 





| This is, no doubt, mainly true; but the 
Pisans had also a considerable trade with 
Egypt, and in 1173 and 1177 we read of 
commercial privileges granted to Pisan 
merchants and confirmed by Saladin. Mr. 
Cameron has studied consular archives, and 
tells us that an Arab merchant paid, say, 
4,000/. customs at Suez on landing a cargo 
of “raw silks, nutmegs, pepper, indigo, 
cloves, and mace” which he had bought 
for 10,000/, :— 

‘*A second Arab merchant on the Medi- 
terranean coast would sell the consignment for 
30,0001. to the Venetian, who would have to 
pay another 5,000/. customs dues before he 
could clear his cargo. Thus, whetherin customs 
or in tolls or in presents to local governors and 
escorts, a quarter of the 35,000l. paid by the 
Venetian would go to the Mameluke sultan and 
aristocracy merely for the privilege of transit.” 


The defeat of the Egyptian Red Sea fleet 
off Diu by the Portuguese in 1509, followed 
by the conquest of Syria and Egypt by the 
Ottomans in 1517, gave the deathblow to 
the Mamluks and the monopoly. According 
to Mr. Cameron, it was mainly upon the 
| endeavour to restore this Egyptian transit 
| trade, and thus injure England’s commercial 
supremacy in the Cape route, that Napo- 
leon’s expedition, Mohammed Ali’s policy, 
and Palmerston’s determined opposition 
directly hinged. The history, it is seen, is 
not merely a chronicle of Egypt in the 
nineteenth century, but an apercu of the 
Anglo-French Egyptian ‘‘ Question.” We 
are inclined to doubt whether Lord Palmer- 
ston’s ‘‘implacableanimosity” to Mohammed 
Ali was the result of the enslaving of Greeks 
| in the Peloponnesus, but there is no doubt 
'that it was the Foreign Secretary who 
| pricked the bubble of the Pasha’s military 
prestige; and though he did not ‘chuck 
him into the Nile,’’ as he threatened to do 
| in jest, he clipped his wings and postponed 
| the scheme (which he deeply distrusted) of 
the Suez Canal. There are politicians now 
who regard Palmerston’s views as less short- 
sighted than they used to be thought. Con- 
sidered as part of the eternal Anglo-French 
contest, with Mohammed Ali as the ally of 
Louis Philippe, the Palmerstonian policy 
was at least intelligible. 

The rise of the great Pasha is an example 
of those rapid changes of fortune common 
enough in the East, but naturaily amazing 
to Western readers. Up to the age of thirty 
Mohammed Ali was a mere tobacco seller 
in Turkey. Then he was attached to a 
corps of Bashi-Bozuks for the Egyptian 
campaign, and would have been drowned 
but for the sailors of H.M.S. Tiger, who 
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dragged him into their boat. How he played 
off the rival Mamluk Beys against each 
other, and the Turkish Pasha against both, 
when the French and English had left the 
coast clear, is well described by Mr. Cameron. 
The result of this skilful diplomacy was 
that the shrewd captain of Arnauts became 
the supreme power in the Delta, and his 
crushing defeat of the unlucky English 
expedition of 1807 left the Porte no 
pretext for refusing him the pelisse of 
Pasha. When he was once in autho- 
rity, Mohammed Ali’s progress was as 
remarkable as his energy and ingenuity in 
neglecting no means of success. His appro- 
priation of the wakfs, or vakouf, revenues 
was a brilliant coup, but calculated to excite 
the strongest religious animosity. His re- 
assertion of the forgotten doctrine of the 
sovereign’s absolute property in the land, 
and the ensuing disallowal of title-deeds, 
led to widespread discontent. His treat- 
ment of the fellaheen was brutal — he 
“brought the new tyranny of Egypt to the 
refined perfection of a devilish art, and left 
no loophole of escape for any peasant from 
lifelong penal servitude.” Yet the peasant 
obeyed and followed him, and it was an 
army largely composed of Egyptian peasants 
who ‘‘defeated the Turk in three pitched 
battles against odds, out-fought him, out- 
marched him, out-manceuvred him, and took 
him captive,” whilst all the time, by a 
strange paradox, ‘‘a Turkish Bashi-Bozuk 
would be going from village to village, 
flogging the fellaheen, and sending them 
in gangs, like flocks of sheep, to learn how 
to conquer his countrymen!” 

How strong was the general confidence 
in Mohammed Ali is shown by the fact that 
when the three ambassadors broke off re- 
lations with the Porte after Navarino and 
left Constantinople, not a European mer- 
chant thought it necessary to quit Alex- 
andria. The Pasha’s guarantee was enough. 
Indeed, his influence over Europeans was one 
of his causes of success, and led eventually 
to the regeneration of Egypt. As Mr. 
Cameron says :— 


‘*One of the most remarkable traits in the 
pasha’s character was his mania for foreigners, 
an eagerness to welcome strangers of every 
degree, to listen to them, reward and help them 
if possible, and above all to persuade them to 
believe in his schemes of reform. In his opinion 
the fellah was a serf, a beast of burden; the 
Turk a hopeless barbarian, fit only to be his 
sergeant, or tax collector; but a third element 
remained, by the cultivation of which he might 
create an instrument of profit, a bulwark of 
defence, and even a final refuge from his 
enemies. In no respect did he prove himself 
more conspicuously to be a born leader of men 
than in his consummate handling of Europeans 
with whom he had to deal. He was only an 
ignorant major of Bashi-Bozuks, knowing little 
of our civilization, yet by his genius for exploit- 
ing the wants and ambitions, the vices and 
failings of Europeans in general, by making 
himself indispensable to all of them in turn, 
he gained their loyalty and enthusiasm just as 
if he had been one of an old and long-established 
dynasty of Christian kings in Alexandria. The 
fact remains to his credit that, as a whole, the 
interested European colony of Egypt gloried in 
the strength of Mehemet Ali, feared him, and 
lamented his fall at the hands of Palmerston as 
the ruin of their own fortunes.” 


Mr. Cameron has interesting chapters on 
the extermination of the Mamluks, which 





he cordially approves; the Wahhabi war, 
which we may see repeated any day; the 
conquest of the Soudan, actually being re- 
enacted at this moment, on which there are 
some suggestive pages; and the Greek and 
Syrian campaigns, which brought the Pasha 
into conflict with England, and ended in his 
humiliation. In all this there is much to 
attract students of current events, and they 
will not be disappointed. Mr. Cameron 
writes with much energy, and holds definite 
views which certainly merit attention. When 
he corrects his book for a future edition he 
must not describe the Mamluks as generally 
originating in the Caucasus, or state that 
the Ghuzz were “a so-called tribe in the 
Caucasus, of which nothing more is known.” 
The Ghuzz Turkmans were a very promi- 
nent element of disturbance in the twelfth 
ec atury all over Persia and about the 
Caspian and the Oxus; and the earlier 
Mamluks were oftener Turks from Kip- 
chak than from the Caucasus. Nor must 
‘Saladin and his generals” be described 
as “slaves in their youth.” There is no 
record of slavery in any of Saladin’s family, 
and most of his generals were his brothers, 
cousins, sons, and nephews. ‘ Rumili’’ is 
a slip for Rumeyla; and ‘gate of Azab” 
hardly preserves the meaning of the name. 
Perhaps Mr. Cameron could add a por- 
trait of Mohammed Ali by some of the 
various artists who saw him frequently in 
the ‘‘ forties.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Minister of State. By John A. Steuart. 
(Heinemann.) 


Ir is a pleasure to read a well-written and 
innocent narrative of a man’s life. If the 
author takes his hero too seriously and 
heaps on him honours which verge on the 
grotesque, he none the less carries the 
reader with him. The Scotch dialect will 
possibly displease some who think they can 
judge a book by its first chapters; and lest 
these should abandon the story at its outset, 
it is only fair to add that the feature in 
question is well rendered and ultimately 
disappears. The narrative deals with con- 
temporary life; it contains nothing that 
can offend the most susceptible taste, and 
it is throughout the work of a careful and 
accomplished writer. The most friendly 
reader will be ready to admit that it no- 
where approximates to a work of genius, 
but it is invariably an honest and interest- 
ing piece of work. 


A Storm-Rent Sky. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Sritt they come! The very name of ‘A 
Storm-Rent Sky’ is suggestive of a story 
based on the great Revolution. Miss 
Betham- Edwards has, if we rightly remem- 
ber, written a good many Anglo-French 
stories. Here all the actors are French and 
more or less historical. There is nothing 
very special to say of this particular volume 
unless it be that here and there it is not 
without interest. The landscape, too, is well 
produced ; for the most part it lies amongst 
the woodlands of Eastern France in the 
Lorraine country. The figure of Danton is 
the one most conspicuously brought forward. 
We are introduced to the genial giant just 
when the young provincial barrister is 





about to emerge the full-fledged friend 
and champion of the people. A good deal 
is made of an authentic or imaginative love 
affair in the life of the great man. A peasant 
girl, the daughter of the village school- 
master, also plays an important part—a 
maiden of heroic mould who prefers patriot- 
ism to love and the common destiny of 
womenkind. A frivolous grande dame from 
a neighbouring chdteau adopts various dis- 
guises, and during some of the Sturm und 
Drang shares the humble home of the 
dominie. She, too, is one of the principal 
actors. All these elements are carefully 
considered and worked, though without im- 
pressiveness and the higher imagination. 
Still, though the characters are not of the 
most interesting, the actual writing and the 
story are, in some respects, up to the average 
and beyond it. 


Against the Tide. By Mary Angela Dickens. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Miss Dickens has written her new story 
all at a white heat. Her three most 
intimate characters are the orphaned 
children of the squire of Stratton Court. 
Tessa, the eldest, is a gentle, affectionate 
girl. The heir to the estate is a few years 
younger, and his twin sister, Hilary, is 
passionately fond of her brother and madly 
jealous of her sister. Tessa is on the point 
of being married, when Hilary accidentally 
hears that her future brother-in-law is 
keeping back from her sister and her 
guardian ‘“‘a fact in his history which they 
have a right to know.” In her jealousy 
and weakness she keeps this vague know- 
ledge to herself; and that, in brief, makes 
up the plot of Miss Dickens’s novel. Tessa’s 
torment, Hilary’s remorse, and the com- 
plementary passions and performances of 
the remaining characters in ‘Against the 
Tide’ are told with a sustained intensity 
which will be sure to attract such as like 
their novels to be not merely well written, 
but also poignant throughout. 


Ribstone Pippins. By Maxwell Gray. 


(Harper & Brothers.) 
Tuts belongs to nothing so much as to the 
genus potboiler of an elevated type. The 
material is well mixed, and therefore reads 
easily and smoothly, as the good potboiler 
should. Clichés of nature and scenery occur 
always in the right places, and are of their 
kind as good as need be. A feeling of 
quiet thought pervades the atmosphere— 
of literary ease and aptitude. It is impos- 
sible not to see that, given a certain power 
of perception and expression (natural or 
acquired), writing of this kind may be 
reeled off by the yard. The author is, how- 
ever, far too wise to spin it out. The made- 
to-order look is consequently far less con- 
spicuous than it would be if the book 
were long instead of being one hundred and 
odd pages. ‘Ribstone Pippins’ is a pretty 
little book, nicely bound and well printed. 
It is in its substance a sketch of peasant 
life in Southern England with dialogue in 
the vernacular. An edition of the wag- 
goner’s team and bells that so greatly im- 

ressed some readers of ‘The Silence of 
se Maitland’ is a feature in the picture. 
The mere mention of ribstone pippins is 
tantalizing and well-nigh an offence when 
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the real thing is almost obsolete and to the 
apple-lover little save a delightful memory. 
Blanch Coningham’s Surrender. By Jean 
Middlemass. (White & Co.) 
Tnx events of Jean Middlemass’s last novel 
may be said to group themselves thus: 
Eustace Prendergast, who lives luxuriously 
in the Rue Royale, is visited in Paris by his 
young cousin Clarence Goodrick, who is in 
love with Lady Vere Langley, the lovely 
daughter of Lord Sandover. Through Lady 
Vere the reader is introduced to the real 
heroine, Mrs. Coningham, who lives in the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne with her little 
boy of ten. Prendergast is worsted in an 
encounter with the villain, Count de Florian, 
who wins Mrs. Coningham’s hand, and 
sends the boy to school; and the boy’s 
death leads the mother to accuse her 
husband of murder. Remorse and despair, 
we are told, do their work, and the wicked 
count dies. Thereafter Prendergast, who 
has done his best to protect the boy, resumes 
his sway over the lady and marries her. 
This is a slight sketch of a bright and 
not unpleasing effort in fiction. It is not, 
however, the best thing Jean Middlemass 
has done. 


Miss Betty. By Bram Stoker. (Pearson.) 
Quire pleasantly and unambitiously Mr. 
Stoker tells his tale of a certain Miss Betty. 
It is an innocent and simple rather than a 
powerful love story, greatly to be preferred 
to an earlier one he wrote concerning vam- 
pires and their ghoulish and unpleasant 
roceedings. The Georgian days and old 

helsea are the epoch and setting for the 
figures of Miss Betty, her faithful nurse, 
and one or two more. Some delicacy of 
touch rather than originality characterizes 
the story. The Gentlemen of the Road, so 
popular just now in fiction, are utilized, 
but only episodically. The ‘lover true’’ of 
the gentle yet spirited lady possesses little 
of this world’s gear, and his offerings by no 
means represent his wishes. He is soon 
lured into the broad road leading to eventual 
destruction; but the temporary possession of 
valuable objects, his too costly gifts, with 
other circumstances, awaken the suspicions 
of the high - minded girl. Not to spoil 
the interest of readers, we need merely 
say that a scene follows in which she 
knowingly endangers her life to save the 
young man from ruin. Though all ends 
well, their happiness is not at once restored. 
An ordeal of absence and danger has to be 
gone through before the pair are happily 
united. 


The Spirit is Willing. By Percival Pickering. 

(Bliss, Sands & Co.) 

Tue idea which the writer seeks to illustrate 
is well expressed and well worked out. The 
heroine thus addresses her husband :— 

**T do not know how men are constituted ; 
but for women, love has to be created. Yes, I 
tell you, planted, tended, compelled into being. 
You do not know? Oh, men like you never do 
know! That is one of life’s inconsistencies. 
This love creating is an art, a knack which the 
worst men possess, a talent which they perfect 
with care. And so it is they win women’s love, 
while men like you go hungry.” 

The hero is a painter and a man of severe 
morals ; the lady is the fashionable doll of 





the day, who suffers many things when her 
relatives describe her marriage with the 
painter as a mésalliance. So she turns to 
the man who possesses the above-mentioned 
“‘ knack,” and whose life is saved by the 
painter at the cost of his own. Some of the 
dialogue is very good. The book is unques- 
tionably one of feminine composition, and 
superior to both of the previous novels of 
the same writer with which we are 
acquainted, namely, ‘A Life Awry’ and 
‘A Pliable Marriage.’ In one chapter the 
headlines read oddly: ‘‘ The Spirit is Will- 
ing, Pigs tethered by the Leg.”’ 





LT Ombre. Par Brada. (Paris, Calmann 
Lévy.) 

THE well-known authoress who writes under 
the name of “ Brada”’ has attempted an in- 
teresting study of the social difficulties of 
the daughters of mothers separated from 
their husbands, who have lived happily 
during childhood, and find their troubles 
begin as they grow up. ‘L’Ombre’ is, 
however, hardly a novel, for it has little 
beginning or end or plot. 








RECENT PLATONIC CRITICISM, 


The Republic of Plato. Edited, with Critical 
Notes and an Introduction on the Text, by James 
Adam. (Cambridge, University Press.)— Mr. 
Adam has followed up his editions of some 
of the shorter dialogues by a recension of the 
text of the ‘ Republic’ which will maintain his 
reputation as a Platonic scholar. It is not long 
since the appearance of the elaborate edition of 
Jowett and Prof. Campbell; but a text prepared 
in a careful and scholarly way, and issued sepa- 
rately in a compact form, certainly supplies 
a want. Mr. Adam’s work may, on the whole, be 
considered distinctly conservative. He follows 
Paris. A for the most part pretty closely, and 
where he departs from it he generally does so 
on the authority of other manuscripts, those 
most frequently appealed to being II, =, q, and 
more rarely v; and the conjectural readings ad- 
mitted, either his own or those of other scholars, 
are comparatively few and, on the whole, judi- 
ciously selected. He speaks, in fact, somewhat 
mercilessly of a large class of conjectures, and 
lays down rather severe conditions for a ‘‘ truly 
successful emendation.” In this connexion it 
may be mentioned that he goes out of his 
way to attack Badham’s conjecture of 6’ 
wrwv in 560D; but neither his defence 
of idwwrdy nor his argument that Bad- 
ham’s emendation makes Adyot admit Aoyor 
through their own ears is particularly convincing. 
Of his own emendations, perhaps the one which 
will command most general approval is in 
580 cp, where he reads avrn pév piv 7 
arddeis pia av ein’ Sevrépay Se ide riHvde, 
édv te S0€n efvar, the usual reading being 
Sevrépav Se del tHvSe, édv te SdEy, efvar. Here 
the reading of A, de? dé, contains the true text 
and explains the corruption. Among other 
emendations may be mentioned 493 D, 6 Te peéev 
yap av tis rovtous dutdy émdecxvipevos for 
OTe pev yap édv Tis, x.T.A., where the change is 
very slight and the improvement considerable ; 
and the restoration of BdAAovtos in 469 £, 
where A alone reads BaAddvros, Aristotle’s 
reference to the passage supporting the inferior 
manuscripts. On the other hand, not a few of 
the conjectures seem to require the defence 
which the editor promises to supply on another 
occasion. It is curious that there are several 
only suggested in the notes which are decidedly 
more attractive to us than many selected to 
appear in the text. Among these may be 
mentioned the substitution of Setv for 54 in 
507 BE, rivos 5) A€éyes py todrov, where deiv 
supplies a much wanted explanation of the geni- 





tive ; and the omission of rerov@évac from 7d 
Tov ‘Oppo av merovOévat kat ofddoa Bovreo- 
Oai éxapovpov éovra, x.7.A. (516 D), where the 
word is inappropriate and awkward in face of 
the recurrence of av zerovGévac two lines lower ; 
and that very recurrence (where the sense of the 
word is different and perfectly appropriate) 
sufficiently explains the intrusion. The plan on 
which the critical notes are constructed is (except 
in a few cases) where the reading of Paris. A is 
followed to take no notice of variants, and, 
where it is abandoned, to give the reading of A 
and the source (in the case of manuscripts, the 
best manuscripts only) of the reading adopted, 
and to omit all reference to rejected readings 
other than those of A. The result is that the 
notes are compact and free from superfluous 
matter, and the method is fully justified by the 
great superiority of A. It should be added that 
the readings of A rest upon Mr. Adam’s own 
collation revised with the manuscript after com- 
parison with the collation published by Prof. 
Campbell. 

The Philebus of Plato. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendices, by R. G. 
Bury. (Cambridge, University Press.) — The 
last English edition of the ‘ Philebus’ was 
the second edition (published in 1878) of Bad- 
ham, whose scholarship, acute and vigorous as 
it was, lacked some of the qualities most 
needful for an undertaking of the kind. His 
treatment of the text was characterized by an 
impatience which constantly confounded the 
obscure and the corrupt —and the ‘ Philebus’ 
certainly abounds in obscurity—while his grasp 
of the argument was hardly sufficient to correct 
the exuberance of his critical imagination. But, 
apart from the defects of his edition, much new 
light has been thrown on the ‘ Philebus’ since 
1878, and the views commonly taken of it have 
been considerably modified. Among the con- 
clusions arrived at by the scholars who during 
the last twenty years have investigated the old 
problem of the order of the Platonic dialogues, 
whether the method has been the consideration 
of their philosophical context or the statistical 
examination of their language, few results are 
more conspicuous than the persistency with 
which the ‘Philebus’ finds a place in the 
latest group; and the number of those 
who would now place it earlier than the ‘ Re- 
public’ must be comparatively small, though 
that opinion was formerly pretty general. Mr. 
Bury, indeed, goes so far as to put it last of all 
the dialogues except the ‘Laws,’ and he is not 
without supporters among the followers of the 
statistical method. But whatever be the true 
position of the ‘Philebus,’ it is interesting on 
account of both the difficulty of its language and 
the importance of its matter. Mr. Bury’s notes, 
which are in general clear and careful, and 
err if anything on the side of omission, are 
well supplemented, as regards the larger ques- 
tions connected with the matter of the dialogue 
and the elucidation of some of the more difficult 
passages, by the introduction and appendices. 
For example, the text and interpretation of the 
difficult passage in 25 p, beginning ovpptyvy 
dé ye cis adriv, k.7.A., are treated at length in 
an appendix. Mr. Bury’s view of this passage 
is remarkable for the distinction he draws (in 
order to show that od ouvvnydyopev in the 
ordinary text involves no misstatement of fact), 
not only between 7d mépas and Tov répatos 
yévva (with which 7d wépas éxov and 1d mepa- 
roewdés are synonymous), but also between 71d 
meparoeides and %) Tod repatoedovs yevva. He 
does not, however, explain clearly wherein this 
last distinction lies, and the text, as he gives 
it, seems to require that 1) tov wéparos yévva 
and » Tod mepatoedots yévva should be 
identical ; and, further, he seems to admit the 
truth of Badham’s remark that the subsequent 
passage beginning dp’ ovx év ev vooois, 
258, is concerned with the prxtdv, not with 
mépas, and does not, therefore, really supply 
whatever defect in the previous ‘“‘ collection” 
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is intended. But even with the help of this 
distinction he finds it necessary to transpose 
two sentences and to change cvveyopévwv to 
cuppicyopévwv. Other appendices deal with 
the class list of the constituents of the human 
Good in 66 4-c, with dmeipov and zépas, and 
with questions turning on the Platonic concep- 
tion of dA7$«ca, among them the theory of true 
and false pleasures, which is defended with 
some success. Both in appendices and notes 
Mr. Bury is careful to state the views taken 
by his predecessors, often at some length. 
With regard to the vexed question of the 
place of the ideas in the analysis of being in the 
‘ Philebus,’ Mr. Bury’s position seems tobe based 
(but with considerable modification) on Dr. 
Jackson’s. He agrees with Dr. Jackson that the 
ideas are pixtd, but on mere grounds of ana- 
logy, and he appears to think that the analysis 
as it is worked out really applies to phenomena 
alone. Indeed, in his view it is only the 
original analysis into wépas azeipov and puxtov 
that is universal in its application, and the 
aitia THs pigews is introduced simply because the 
discussion is really limited to material existence; 
so that it would seem that vots has no place as 
a cause of ideal existence. It will be seen from 
this that his divergence from Dr. Jackson’s 
theory is not trifling. 





SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

From The Highlands of Scotland in 1750, 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang (Blackwood & 
Sons), any future compiler of a gazetteer of 
Scotland will be able to cull a great number of 
curious items. Itis a manuscript in the British 
Museum, drawn up by a Government ofiicial, 
whom Mr. Lang identifies with the Bruce of his 
‘Pickle the Spy,’ and who was clearly a sturdy 
Whig and a firm Presbyterian—‘t our Happy 
Constitution ” is an often - recurring phrase. 
Every allowance made for violent party bias, this 
is a document of rare importance, an invaluable 
picture, drawn from the life, of the social and 
moral state of the Highlands. One learns that 
in Caithness, where now not a tenth of the 
population is Gaelic-speaking, five of the ten 
parishes spoke English after the Scottish dialect, 
and the other five a corrupt kind of Irish, 
though English was daily gaining ground. 
The people of Glenmoriston had a charm. to 
make themselves invulnerable, which they 
rendered effectual at Sheriffmuir ‘‘ by not 
staying to try the Experiment.” The M‘Leans 
were ‘*‘ Remarkable among the Highlanders for 
a Lively Handsome Forward People, but 
Extravagant Proud and Inconsiderate” ; the 
Stewarts of Appin were ‘‘not thieves, but 
Industrious in their Business and Honest in 
their Private Dealings.” They, however, like 
the people of Ardnamurchan, 

‘*Idolize the Nonjuring Clergy and can scarcely 
keep their temper when speaking of Presbyterians. 
The Reason of this I take to be that one Mr. John 
M‘Lachlan a Nonjurant of the Highest Kind lived 
Chiefly among them. This man who was at least 
half a Papist and a most Active Zealous Cunning 
Fellow with a pretty good Share of Learning did 
more Harm among the Campbells, M ‘Dougals, Stuarts, 
M‘Leans,and Camerons, than any Six Priests that 
ever were in Scotland. He often travelled through 
these and the Adjacent parts of the Country 
Administering the Sacrament of the Supper, 
admitting People only on this express Condition 
that they would not hear any Minister who prayed 
for King GEORGE. He joined the Pretender’s Son 
soon after he Landed, and kept close by him ‘till 
after the Battle of Culloden. He preached fre- 
quently in both Languages and exerted himeelf 
to the utmost by Encouraging both Officers and 
Soldiers to fight vigorously for their Cause. I 
suppose the Campbells among whom he still Lives 
upon a small Estate of his own will keep a watchful] 
Eye upon so Mischievous an Instrument.” 

The Camerons were ‘‘a Lazy Silent Sly and 
Enterprising People,” and the M‘Raes of 
Kintail 

‘till within these 20 years were little better than 
Heathens in their Principles, and almost as unclean 
as Hottentots in their way of Living.” 





The maiming of live stock was practised in 
Lochaber, as in 1615 it had been practised 
near Hawick, in the Border country; and 
there is a graphic account of the hideous 
‘* Murder of Keppoch ” (1663). The Massacre 
of Glencoe was looked upon by the whole neigh- 
bourhood ‘‘as a Judgment from Heaven on so 
wicked a Crew.” Mr. Lang, in his notes, might 
have discussed the question whether Col. Hill 
really 

‘* refused to Execute the Orders ’till a Return could 
be had to an Express which the Privy Council of 
Scotland had sent to Court with an Intimation of 
Glenco’s having submitted.” 

‘* South of Caithness, in Lord Reay’s country ” 
(p. xiv), is incorrect; ‘*220,000 Men able to 
bear Arms” is a calculation for the whole of 
Scotland, not merely the Highlands (22,000, 
oddly enough, was Wade’s calculation for them 
in 1724) ; and on p. 144 it might well have been 
noted that Macdonald of Clanronald had already 
introduced the potato to South Uist as early as 
1743, and that the kelp industry was established 
in Tyree in 1746. But on the whole Mr. Lang 
has done his work admirably. 


Adventures in Legend: being the last Historic 
Legends of the Western Highlands, by the 
Marquis of Lorne (Constable), is neither good 
legend nor history. The West Highlands have 
yielded the very finest folk-tales in the world ; 
but ‘‘ oral tradition ” there knows nothing, we 
feel sure, of the slaughter of the Red Comyn at 
Duntfries (p. 104). There have been plenty of 
chap-books about Bruce, from which an Argyll- 
shire peasant or his forebears may have possibly 
picked up such knowledge; but then that is 
not oral tradition. On the other hand, it cannot 


| be history that a knight of Lochawe who went 


off to the Crusades sent his son to be fostered 
in the family of a Glenorchy farmer named 
Patterson. Our chief complaint, however, about 
the book is that it is dull ; we have read it with 
difficulty, partly perhaps because it is far too 
closely printed— seven pages sometimes without 
a single break. The best thing in it is the tale 
of how after Culloden the Duke of Argyll, 
‘** Colonel Jack,” laid a wager with Cumberland 
that one of fifteen Highland lads, prisoners, 
would fight any picked English fencer—the 
stake their lives to a hundred bottles of wine. 
The fight had gone on some time, and the 
Highlander looked to be getting the worst of 
it, when Col. Jack said to him, ‘*‘ You must draw 
up better than that, lad ; much is entrusted to 
your hand.” ‘‘Is it death?” asked the High- 
lander, with his eye set on his opponent ; and 
‘*Death most undoubtedly ” was the colonel’s 
reply :— 

“Then the lad closed up nearer to the trooper, 
and, leaping in after one of the soldier’s cuts, struck 
him on the head and killed him. When the colonel 
saw the trooper fall, he went up to the lad, clapped 
him on the shoulder, and said to him, ‘Go home now, 
go home, and thank your mother that she gave you 
such good milk.’ ” 

Even here Lord Lorne should have told us his 
authority, as also often elsewhere, e.g., for the 
employment of a diving-bell about 1675 by a 
Swede, with which, from the wreck of an 
Armada galleon off the Morvern coast, there 
was fished up 

“a fine bronze gun of French manufacture, appa- 
rently cast under Ben Venuto [sic] Cellini’s super- 
intendence for Francis I.” 

For this, if true, is the earliest record of a 
diving-bell in Britain. Such vagueness, too, 
might have been avoided as ‘‘a recent action at 
law ” and ‘‘an instance occurred lately.” We 
are interested to observe that Lord Lorne 
accepts the Norman origin of his house and the 
identity of the surnames Campbell and Beau- 
champ, whilst the Duke, his father, in ‘Scot- 
laud as It Was and as It Is’ (i. 43-44), claims a 
‘*purely Celtic” descent, and derives Campbell 
from cam, curved, and bewl, mouth. The High- 
landers of the twelve illustrations strike us as 
woefully cockney fied. 





In the Olden Times, by the Rev. Kirkwood 
Hewat (Paisley, Gardner), is a collection of 
a dozen papers on Ayrshire places and worthies 
—‘ Ayrshire in the Olden Times’ would have 


been a much better title. ‘A Great Scholar’ 
tells about Robert Boyd of Trochrig (1578- 
1627), who was principal of both Glasgow and 
Edinburgh universities, and wrote a com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, a 
mighty double-columned folio of 1250 pages, 
Other chapters deal with Knox’s son-in-law, 
John Welsh ; Dundonald Castle ; the parish of 
Barr, where Gaelic, it seems, lingered into the 
present century; and Auchans House, where in 
1773 Dr. Johnson ‘‘ spent a day well” in visit- 
ing the dowager Countess of Eglinton (1690- 
1780). The book is brightly written ; and we 
specially like the story of the old couple who 
for years had gone to separate places of worship, 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher, until, hearing those 
churches were likely to unite, the wife said 
sorrowfully, ‘*‘ We have lived a testifeein’ life 
a’ oor days, and isna it hard we canna end as 
we began?” Rossetti, according to his brother, 
wrote but a part of ‘The Stream’s Secret’ at 
Penkill; and it is a pity Mr. Hewat should 
have repeated Paterson’s portentous blunder of 
rendering cerevisia by ‘‘ venison” (as if from 
cervus). 


The Battle of Sheriffmuir, by a Fellow of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries (Stirling, Eneas 
Mackay), is a confused account of a confused 
engagement. A monograph should add some- 
what to existing knowledge ; this one adds little 
or nothing, unless it be such misstatements as 
that ‘‘ Louis XIV. died on 21st August, 1715,” 
that ‘‘ his successor [a child of five] was friendly 
to the Hanoverian line,’ that Mackintosh of 
Borlum ‘‘ crossed the Forth at the head of 500 
[1,500] of his clan,” and that ‘‘the defeat at 
Preston immediately followed” Sheriffmuir — 
both fell on the selfsame day. The figures in 
the text as to the numbers engaged differ 
widely from those in the map of the battle- 
field ; that map should have been accompanied 
by a sketch map on a smaller scale of a much 
wider area, to show the lie of Stirling, Dun- 
blane, Kinbuck, Ardoch, &c., and to indicate 
the lines of march of Mar’s and Argyll’s 
armies. A lesser tract by an army man, who 
knew what he was writing about, might make a 
useful vade mecum to Sheriffmuir, where, as it 
is, an intelligent native points out ‘‘ the stone 
on which Bonnie Prince Charlie whetted his 
claymore.” But our author seems not to have 
studied even Hill Burton, much less is he con- 
versant with Marshal Keith’s autobiography, 
with the Master of Sinclair's memoirs, with 
George Camocke’s letter congratulating Lord 
Mar on his ‘‘ Glorious victory over the Rebels,” 
or with Forbes of Blackton’s narrative of the 
cruelties practised on the Jacobite prisoners. 
‘*Oh, for an hour of Dundee !”—it does seem 
strange that any one should write about Sheriff- 
muir and leave out Glenbucket’s cry. The 
twenty pen-and-ink drawings are by no means 
redeeming features. 


Border Raids and Reivers, by the Rev. Robert 
Borland (Dalbeattie, Fraser), is a strangely 
tame treatment of a most stirring theme. It is 
amusing, perhaps, to be told on p. 3 that ‘‘it 
will be found by a careful study of the history 
of the country that Border reiving was, to a 
considerable extent, the result of a concatena- 
tion of circumstances over which the inhabitants 
of these districts had little or no control ” (Mr. 
Micawber as a moss-trooper !) ; but three hun- 
dred pages of that sort of thing grow sooner or 
later monotonous. One ceases at last to wonder 
whether Mr. Borland can really believe that the 
Scottish nobles had formed any alliance with 
Bruce in 1296, that Bannockburn gave the final 
blow to the lofty pretensions of Edward I., that 
Queen Mary had recently returned from France 
at the time of the gallop to Hermitage, that 
there was a Lord Eure or a Lord Maxwell 
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Scott, or that ‘ Hector’s Cloak” was a byword 
in 1529. The way in which the narrative skips 
backwards and forwards is hopelessly bewilder- 
ing; in chap. viii. the dates (mostly omitted) 
appear to run 1586, 1504, 1510, 1571, and 
1566. And as to the scheme of the book, it is 
hard to account for the absolute omission of 
events of such first-rate importance as the 
murder of the Sieur de la Bastie, the recapture 
of Fernieherst, the betrayal of the Earl of 
Northumberland, the Earl of Dunbar’s stern 
measures against the Borderers, and the demo- 
lition in 1625 of the Border peels. 

Though books of notarial protocols are not an 
enticing form of historical literature, they hold 
the marrow of genealogy, topography, and local 
chronicle. Besides, any page in the daily 
prosaic record of sales and purchases, bonds, 
reversions, and discharges, with long lists of 
obscure witnesses, may disclose, say, George 
Buchanan realizing his annual rents, or the 
half-burnt Abbot of Crossraguel peaceably 
feuing abbey lands to that Earl of Cassillis 
who roasted him unmercifully. Mr. Robert 
Renwick’s Abstracts of Protocols of the Town 
Clerks of Glasgow (Glasgow, Carson & Nicol) 
have now reached the fourth volume, com- 
pleting the protocols of William Hegait for the 
period 1568-1576, and taking in as appendix 
those of Michael Fleming from 1530 until 1567. 
The latter notary never was town clerk, yet no 
one will complain because the editor is better 
than his word in going beyond the promise of 
his title-page. Early in 1567 Hegait incurred 
the displeasure of Queen Mary by his too free 
gossip about Darnley, who was done to death a 
few weeks later. Down to 1568, when Hegait 
ceased to be town clerk, his writs had mainly 
concerned Glasgow transactions, thereafter their 
scope extended well over the west country. 
Fleming’s book, which is pretty closely confined 
to Glasgow matters, has the somewhat rare and 
attractive feature that with but few exceptions 
its 268 protocols discard the normal Latin, and 
are written in highly expressive Scots. Some 
noteworthy legal usages occur. When the per- 
sons concerned are not at one regarding the 
repayment of a loan under a wadset the bor- 
rower makes tender and delivery of the money 
‘‘on our Ladye altar” as a place of consignation. 
Protest against a questioned seisin is taken on 
the ground in dispute by breaking a dish : the 
protesting claimant ‘‘ brak the staet” given by 
his rival *‘ with ane dischte, as the use is in syk 
casis, in presens of the notar.” Obligations are 
sometimes entered into by stretching out the 
right hand. On the lands of the archbishopric 
of Glasgow the right of life-renting a dead hus- 
band’s rentalled holding during widowhood is 
described as the privilege of St. Mungo’s 
widows—apparently a perfect analogy to the 
customary free- bench of English copyholds. 
Eminently characteristic of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is a matter-of-fact acknowledgment of a 
payment ‘‘ for the mawing of certane corn” and 
for other considerations, including incidentally 
claims—treated as equally in re mercaturia—for 
‘‘slawchter and assythmentis.” This important 
series of records is competently edited, and it 
is satisfactory to see its publication steadily 
advancing. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


THE operations of the Malakand Field Force 
have yielded two excellent books. That now 
before us is a literary phenomenon. Lieut. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, named, if we 
mnistake not, after the father of the first Duke 
of Marlborough, omits, indeed, the family 
hyphen from his name, but has evidently much 
of the genius of his uncle, of his father, and 
of their best-known progenitor. May he become 
as great a soldier as the last, and a straighter 

litician! The Story of the Malakand Field 

‘orce (Longmans) needs only a little correction 
of each page to make its second edition a 








military classic. As it stands, it suggests 
in style a volume by Disraeli revised by a 
mad printer’s reader. Disraeli’s books all 
showed signs of the influence of Bolingbroke 
and of Burke; Mr. Churchill may be only a 
reader of Burke and of Disraeli, but in many 
passages these writers speak again, and the 
application of Burke’s style in particular to the 
affairs of war yields here and there passages 
worthy of Napier’s great history—the model 
of military literature. Yet one word is printed 
for another, words are defaced by shameful 
blunders, and sentence after sentence ruined by 
the punctuation of an idiot or of a schoolboy in 
the lowest form. To encourage the reader to 
face the book, in spite of the difficulties we 
have mentioned, let us quote a representative 
passage :— 

“The profession of medicine, and surgery, must 

always rank as the most noble that man can adopt. 
The spectacle of a doctor in action among soldiers, 
in equal danger and with equal courage, saving life 
when all others are taking it, allaying pain when all 
others are causing it, is one which must always seem 
glorious, whether to God or man. It is impossible 
to imagine any situation from which a human being 
might better leave this world, and embark on the 
hazards of the Unknown.” 
Lieut. Winston Churchill, we are glad to see, 
condemns ‘‘the shocking and disgraceful de- 
sertion of the forts in the Khyber Pass,” and 
writes of ‘‘such dismal acts of folly as the 
desertion of the Khyber forts.” We cannot go 
with him in the following statement: ‘‘ From 
a military point of view the perpetual frontier 
WEEKS. 650: are of the greatest value. This fact 
may one day be proved, should our soldiers 
ever be brought into contact, (!) with some 
peace-trained conscript army.” France from 
1830 to 1870 had in Algeria perpetual frontier 
war. Did her generals and her Algerian officers 
compare to advantage with the ‘‘ peace-trained ” 
Bavarians (for example)? In 1864 the Prussian 
army had revealed itself to unprejudiced observers 
as the first of military machines. But if ever 
there were a ‘‘peace-trained conscript army,” 
it was one. The war training of our native 
Indian cavalry and of the mountain artillery 
is precious to those arms, but for infantry, and 
above all for generals, frontier wars are no pre- 
paration for a European struggle. The Swiss 
civilian who commands an Army Corps every 
year at grand manceuvres has a better war 
training than falls to the lot of most British 
generals. 

Messrs. Metuuen & Co. publish Campaign- 
ing on the Upper Nile and Niger, by Mr. Vande- 
leur, a lieutenant in the Scots Guards, who 
has been employed in Uganda and Unyoro, 
was one of the second party that visited Wade- 
lai, and has since been employed under the 
Niger Company with considerable distinction. 
His book, which has an interesting introduc- 
tion by Sir George T. Goldie, of the Niger 
Company, is really two books, for there 
i between the first half 


is no connexion 
and the second half. We can strongly re- 
commend it to the general reader. It is, on 


the whole, one of the most pleasant of the 
great series of such books that has recently 
appeared. It is accurate in its geography, and 
contains a great deal of miscellaneous informa- 
tion about Africa, as well as its own story of 
adventure. Lieut. Vandeleur was lucky enough 
to be mixed up in a good many of the most im- 
ortant events which have occurred in Africa in 
the last few years, and his book will, therefore, 
be referred to for information with regard to 
matters of political moment. He was, for 
example, the last person to see the head of the 
Scotch Industrial Mission in British East 
Africa, Dr. Charters, and Mr. Colquhoun, on 
the day on which they disappeared for ever— 
a mystery darkly alluded to in the new 
book by Mr. Decle, on which Mr. Vandeleur 
has more to say and more knowledge. The 
light thrown by him on the position of the 
French expeditions through the Bahr-el-Ghazel, 





and of the Abyssinian expeditions under French 
officers which are to meet them at Fashoda, 
is also considerable ; and we may say that he 
settles incidentally the question of the exact 
position of the Dinkhas, which was recently 
debated, with much difference of opinion, in the 
House of Commons. The maps appended 
will be found most useful by all who are in- 
terested in Africa, and they are more accurate 
than some we have seen. We note in the 
map of the Nile Valley that the river which 
is frequently spelt Jebbe or Jubba is here 
called Juba, and that confusion has undoubtedly 
arisen between this river Juba and the other 
better-known river Juba, which is navigable 
for 400 miles from the sea. The recent Mac- 
donald expedition, nominally directed to the 
sources of the better-known Juba, was probably 
going to descend this Juba—both rivers rising 
in the same neighbourhood, but this one flow- 
ing in the direction of Fashoda and of that 
country of the Shilluks of whom parties were 
to be taken with the expedition. The last of 
Lieut. Vandeleur’s fighting was in the dis- 
trict in which the British and French are now 
in conflict, and all who desire to know about 
Sokoto will learn what there is to be known 
from his book. It is clear that the last expedi- 
tion produced no permanent result, and pro- 
bable that fighting has been going on again in 
Sokoto during the last few days. Almost the 
only quarrel that we have with our author is 
that he spoils the best West African story, 
for he makes one of the two persons con- 
cerned in it a real Frenchman. The story 
is one which for a great number of years 
has well illustrated nationality and _ pride 
of race. It relates how, where the British 
and French possessions are inextricably inter- 
twined, a black British subject and his black 
relative, a French subject, fell out ; whereupon 
the Briton took the other by the wool and 
adjured him to confess himself beaten in the 
name of the thrashing described in these words : 
‘*Did not us lick you at Waterloo?” 

Home Defence, by Capt. Ellison (Stan- 
ford), is a little volume which contains three 
papers, of which one is a prize essay of 
the United Service Institution, one reprinted 
from the Morning Post, and the third (most 
interesting and valuable) reprinted from the 
Times. This last contribution upon the Swiss 
manceuvres is to be commended to the atten- 
tion of all soldiers and to those civilians who 
take interest in military matters. It is, in fact, 
a puzzle which no soldier has ever succeeded 
in explaining, that the Swiss should be able to 
create upon a pure militia system the marvellous 
army which costs them only the same sum that 
we spend upon our volunteers. The Swiss 
manage to make out of the militia system not 
only an admirable General Staff, but also field 
artillery which has been declared by some 
considerable authorities to be, on the whole, 
better than our own. Yet we cannot even make 
decent garrison artillery of our militia. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE & Co. have 
sent us Constable's Hand-Gazetteer of India, com- 
piled by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, and edited by 
Mr. James Burgess, which we have checked at 
several points and found invariably accurate. 


In The Handbook of Solo Whist (Hogg) Mr. 
A. 8S. Wilks, a recognized authority, has pro- 
duced an admirable and comprehensive manual, 
which should hold the field for some time to 
come. The many sorts of ‘ Misery,” which is 
in this game, as often in fiction, much more 
interesting than ‘‘ Abundance,” are especially 
well treated. ‘‘ Bond fides” we regret to see 
so printed on p. 176. 

Wir considerable audacity and a rather 
oppressive cleverness Mr. W. P. Ryan has made 
game of Literary London: its Lights and 
Comedies (Smithers). On opening the book we 
hit on a familiar passage which we remembered 
as a quite recent ‘‘ bumptious snippet” in a 
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halfpenny evening paper. One does not care 
to see such things again so soon, especially 
when they are of the personal rather than 
literary sort. And even if the book were quite 
new, it suggests too much Candide’s ‘‘ superior 
man” and ‘‘ great genius” whom ‘‘ nothing 
could please.” 


Messrs. P. 8. Kine & Son publish in hand- 
some library form a new edition of Sir George 
Nicholls’s History of the English Poor Law, in 
two volumes, with a biography by a relative of 
the author, Mr. Willink. The publication is, 
we believe, made in connexion with the issue 
of a third volume, which brings Nicholls’s his- 
tory down to the present day. The biography 
is of interest, especially in connexion with the 
creation of the Irish Poor Law, against the 
almost unanimous opinion of Irishmen of all 
parties. Mr. Nicholls, as he was in 1834, was 
rightly made a Poor Law Commissioner in Eng- 
land under the new Pvor Law of 1834, but his 
selection for the creation of the Irish Poor Law 
was a much more doubtful matter. His experi- 
ment there was tried in the teeth of the opinion 
both of the country gentlemen and of the 
Roman Catholic and Nationalist population. 
Mr. Willink, in his notice, seems to think that 
there is now no difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the course that was taken in imposing 
a Poor Law of English design upon the sister 
island. But, writing impartially, and treating 
the matter from a scientific rather than family 
point of view, we are bound to say that we 
do not consider the letter of Daniel O'Connell 
attacking Nicholls, which is published by Mr. 
Willink, so empty as he thinks it. O’Connell 
was against a Poor Law, opposed to any 
system of compulsory relief for the destitute, 
and considered that the Irish case could be best 
met by an augmentation of medical charities, 
and we confess that we are by no means of 
opinion that the history of the Irish Poor Law 
up to the present time has proved Irish opinion 
wrong ; while it is not certain that this Irish 
Poor Law, under popular management, such as 
is likely to be introduced this year, will be a 
greater success than it has been under Castle 
control. 


The Naval Pocket-Book, published by Messrs. 
Thacker & Co., which was founded and pre- 
viously edited by Mr. Laird Clowes, is in 
the present issue for 1898 now edited by Mr. 
Carr Laughton. The volume is most useful, 
but we cannot help thinking that the insertion 
of the dates of launch and of the dates of 
delivery, as well as those on which the ship was 
laid down, would improve it. The word 
** built,” which is often used, is ambiguous. 
There has been a recent controversy on the 
rapidity of building of the French ironclad 
Jéna, and the present volume throws no light 
upon the merits of that controversy. The 
torpedo-boat destroyers Zebra, Fervent, Zephyr, 
Teaser, and Wizard are all here described as 
** built 1895.” Now of these the Zebra was 
delivered in 1897, while the other four are still 
in hand, and not yet taken over by the Govern- 
ment. Another similar ship, the Conflict, which 
is described as ‘‘ built ” in 1894, is also not yet 
taken over. 


WE have received three little booklets in brown 
paper containing capital Views of London, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
respectively, with brief notes, published by Mr. 
Freeman Dovaston, of 5, St. George Street, 
Euston Road. 


Mr. Dent has added Paradise Lost to the 
‘**Temple Classics.”—Very similar in appear- 
ance is a dainty little edition of The Confessions 
of St. Augustine, edited by Dr. C. Bigg, and 
published by Messrs. Methuen as the opening 
number of ‘The Library of Devotion.” 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUs’s new edition of 
Mr. Hall Caine’s novel The Deemster is a 
wonderful sixpennyworth. 





Gasc’s Dictionary of the French and English l Park 


Languages (Bell & Sons), a thoroughly sound and 
useful work, has reached the eighth edition. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin has sent us Ivanhoe and 
Kenilworth, the first two volumes of ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury Scott,” which should appeal to readers by 
its cheap price and suitability for the pocket. 
The absence of annotation is also a welcome 
change. 

WE have on our table The Practical Statutes 
of the Session 1897, edited by J. S. Cotton (Cox), 
—A Norway Summer, by L. D. Nichols (Boston, 
U.S., Roberts),—B. I. Barnato, a Memoir, by 
Harry Raymond (Isbister), —Port-Royal Educa- 
tion, by F. Cadet (Sonnenschein), — A Short 
Synopsis of English History, by J. C. Wright 
(Relfe Brothers),—A Brief Introduction to In- 
Jinitesimal Calculus, by J. Fisher (Macmillan), — 
The Historical Present in Early Latin, by Annie 
C Emery (Ellsworth, Me., U.S., Hancock County 
Publishing Co.),—The Art of Elocution and 
Public Speaking, by R. Ferguson (Lawrence 
Greening), — The Ancient Use of the Greek 
Accents in Reading and Chanting, by G. T. 
Carruthers (Bradbury & Agnew),—The Western 
Synagogue: some Materials for its History, by 
M. Levy (G. Barber),—Aritish Musewm Cata- 
logue of Printed Books: William Shakespeare 
(Clowes & Sons), — The Antiquary, Vol. 
XXXIIL, 1897 (Stock),—The Reliquary and 
Illustrated Archeologist, edited by J. R. Allen, 
Vol. III. (Bemrose),— Humors of History, by 
A. Moreland (Roxburghe Press),— How to Draw 
from Models and Common Objects, by W. E. 
Sparkes (Cassell),—The Social Mind and Edu- 
cation, by G. E. Vincent (Macmillan',— Rapara ; 
or, the Rights of the Individual in the State, by 
A. Forsyth (Fisher Unwin),—The Return of the 
Chavos, by C. N. Salter (Kegan Paul),— Notes on 
Micro- Organisms pathogenic to Man, by Surgeon- 
Capt. B. H. S. Leumann (Longmans),—Twa 
Bonnie Scotch Lassies, by E. G. H. Wat- 
son (Edinburgh, Turnbull & Spears), — The 
Love Affairs of some Famous Men (Fisher 
Unwin),—The Happy Exile, edited by H. D. 
Lowry (Lane),—Cousin Tom, by W. Turville 
(Ash Partners),— Soldiers of the Queen, by H. 
Avery (Nelson),—Random Shots at Birds and 
Men, by Jim Crow (Roxburghe Press),— Con- 
cerning Teddy, by Mrs. M. Hickson (Bowden), 
—Voices in the Twilight, by L. Cranmer-Byng 
(Watts & Co.),—Catesby: a Tragedy of the Gun- 
powder Plot in the Year 1605 (Guildford, Bil- 
ling & Sons),—German and Lyrical and other 
Poems, by H. C. Galletly (Williams & Norgate), 
—Burns from Heaven, with some other Poems, 
by H. Hendry (Glasgow, Bryce),—Aarbert: a 
Drama, by W. Marshall (Sonnenschein),—The 
Conception of God, by J. Royce, J. Le Conte, 
G. H. Howison, and 8. E. Mezes (Macmillan), 
~The Gospel Catechism, by the Author of ‘The 
King and the Kingdom’ (Williams & Norgate), 
—The Christian Ideal, by J. G. Rogers (Bow- 
den),—and Christian Aspects of Life, by Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D.D. (Macmillan). Among 
New Editions we have History of the Horn- 
book, by A. W. Tuer (The Leadenhall Press),— 
William Hogarth, by Austin Dobson (Kegan 
Paul), — The Poetical Works of Jean Ingelow 
(Longmans), —The Kound Towers of Ireland, 
by Henry O’Brien (Thacker), — Practical 
Forestry, by C. E. Curtis (Lockwood), — The 
History of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain, 
by M. Burrows (Blackwood),—Black’s Guide to 
Bath and Bristol, edited by A. R. Hope Mon- 
crieff (A. & ©. Black), — The Practitioner’s 
Handbook of Treatment, by the late J. M. 
Fothergill, edited by W. Murrell, M.D. (Mac- 
millan),—and Social Forces in German Litera- 
ture, by K. Francke (New York, Holt). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Flynn's (J. S.) Studies on the Second Advent, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hickox’s (3. K.) Tbe Way of Salvation, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Mitchell’s (H. G.) Isaiah, a Study of Chaps. i.-xii., 8vo. 7/6 





er’s (J.) Studies in Texts for Family, Church, and 

School, Vol. 1, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Rydberg’s (V.) Roman Legends about the Apostles Paul and 
Peter, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Spurgeon’s (C. H.) The Messiah, Sermons on our Lord’s 
Names, 8vo. 7/ cl. 

Watson’s (J.) Companions of the Sorrowful Way, 12mo. 2/6 

Wilberforce’s (B.) Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, 
er. 8vo. 5/ cl. ae 

Ww, 


Blackwell's (G.) The Law of Meetings, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net, cl. 
Tyssen’s (A. D.) The Real Representative Law, 1897, 6/ cl. 
Wheeler’s (G. J.) The Judicial Trustees Act, 1896, 10/ cl. 
Will’s (J. S.) The Law relating to Electric Lighting, 15/ cl. 


Fine Art, 

Book-Plate Album for Collectors, 4to. 10/6 cl. 

Huddilston’s (J. H.) The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians. 
toward Art, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Slater's (J. H.) Book-Plates and their Value, English and 
American Plates, cr. 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Woodsend’s (C. J.) Practical Wood-Carving, royal 8vo. 4/6 cl, 

Poetry. 

Attenborough’s (F. G.) Cameos, and other Poems, 3/6 net, cl. 

Byron (Lord), Works of, edited by E. H. Coleridge: Poetry, 
Vol. 1, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Euripides’s Tragedies in English Verse, by A. S. Way, 
Vol. 3, cr. 8vo. 6/ net, cl. 

Fisber’s (L.) A Twilight Teaching, and other Poems, 6/ net. 

Marshall's (W.) Aarbert, a Drama without Stage or Scenery,, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Shakespeare’s Poems, edited by G. Wyndbam, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Thomson's (R ) A Dream of Paradise, a Poem, cr. 8vo. 3/3 

Bibliography. 
Harcourt’s (L, V.) An Eton Bibliograpby, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Philosophy. 

Ladd’s (G. T.) Outlines of Descriptive Psychology, 8vo. 12/ 

: History and Biography. 

Carr’s (J. A.) The Life-Work of Edward White Benson, 6/ cl. 

Clark’s (A.) Lincoln, cr. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. (College Histories. 
of Oxford.) 

Irving’s (H. B.) The Life of Judge Jeffreys, 8vo. 12/6 net, cl. 

Northampton, Records of the Burough of, illus. 42/ net, cl. 

Shadwell’s (Capt. L. J.) Lockbart’s Advance through Tirah, 
8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Stokes'’s (H. P.) Corpus Christi, cr. 8vo. 5/ net, cl. 
Histories of Cambridge. ) 

Symonds (M.) and Gordon’s (L. D.) The Story of Perugia, 
illustrated, 12mo. 3/6 net, cl. (Medizval Towns.) 


Geoyraphy and Travel, 
Casseli’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, imp. 8vo. 7/6- 
Merewether’s (F. H.) A Tour through the Famine Districts 
of India, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Ward’s (R.) The English Angler in Florida, 4to. 7/6 net, cl. 
Yukon Territory, Introduction by F. M. Trimmer, 21; ci. 
Philology. 
Anthologie Grece Erotica, Book 5 of the Palatine Antho- 
logy, edited by W. R. Paton, 12mo. #/é cl. 
Robertson's (F. E.) An Arabic Vocabulary for Egypt, 3/ cl. 
Uhlenbeck’s (Dr. C. C.) A Manual of Sanskrit Phonetics, 6/ 
Vergili Bucolica et Georgica, with Introduction by T. E. 
Page, 12mo. 5/ cl. 


(College: 


Science. 

Byng (M.) and Bell’s (F. G.) A Popular Guide to Com- 
mercial and Domestic Telephony, 2/6 cl. 

Cordeiro’s (F. J. B.) The Barometrical Determination of 
Heights, 12mo. 4/6 roan. 

Dictionary of Diseases with Practical Treatment, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Fowler (J. K ) and Godiee’s (RK. J.) The Diseases of the 
Lungs, 8vo. 25/ cl. 

Gill's (A. H.) Short Handbook of Oil Analysis, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Gray's (A.) A Treatise on Magnetism and Klectricity, Vol. 1,. 
8vo. 14/ net, cl. 

Lippincctt’s Pocket Medical Dictionary, edited by R. W-. 
Greene, 12mo. 5/ net, rcan. 

Newmann’s (Dr. B.) The Theory and Practice of Electrolytic 
Methods of Analysis, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Physics, Elementary Course of, edited by Rev. J. C. P. 
Aldous, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Procter’s (H. R.) Leather Industries, Laboratory Bovk on 
Analytical and Experimental Methods, 8vo. 9/ cl. 

Strasburger (Dr. E.) aud otuers’ A Text-Book of Butany,. 
8vo. 138/ net, cl. 

General Literature. 

Balzac’s Works: Parisians in the Country, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net, cl. 

Birthday Bock of Celebrities, Quotations from Dickens, 
compiled by A. M. Humphreys, 16mo. 3/ cl. 

Bond’s (RK. W.) Another Sbeaf, 2/6 net, cl. 

Bruising Peg, Pages from the Journal of Margaret Molloy,. 
1768-9, euited by P. Creswick, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Burgess’s (J. J. H_ ) Tang, a Shetland Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Burgin’s (G. B ) The Cattle Man, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Burton’s (J. B.) Across the Salt Seas, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Elivas’s (K.) The Story of Jobn Ship, Mariner, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Esler’s (K. R.) Youth at the Prow, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Fenn’s (G. M.) A Woman worth Winning, cr. 8vo. ¢/ cl. 

GraphicStories : Animals, Other Lands, Bravery, Adventure, 
edited by M. T. Yates, cr. 8vo. 2/ each, cl. 

Hagen’s (M. S.) Talks with Working Men, cr. 8vo. 3,6 cl. 

Holland’s (C.) An Egyptian Coquette, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Hooper (F.) and Graham’s (J.) Teacher’s Companion to 
Modern Business Methods : The Home Trade, 2/t net, cl. 

Hornung’s (BK. W.) Young Blood, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Jepson’s (K.) The Keepers of the People, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Lander’s (H.) Lucky Bargee, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Macquoid's (K. S.} The Story of Lois, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mendham’s (E.) Humphry, a Tradition, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Pierson’s (C. D.) Among the Meadow People, illus. 2/6 net. 

Prescott’s (K. L.) Dearer than Honour, a Fool's Tragedy, 6/ 

Proctor’s (H. B.) The Mummy’s Dream, an Egyptian Story 
of the Exodus, cr. 8vo. 2/ net, swd. 

Robinson’s (F. W.) All They went Through, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Sahn’s (L.) Lutes and Rifts, a Novel, er. svo. 5/ cl. 

Scully’s (W. C.) Between Sun and Sand, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Sergeant’s (A.) Miss Betty’s Mistake, a Story, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Smith’s (F. H.) Gondola Days, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Springfield’s (L.) A Galaxy Girl, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Waugh’s (A.) Legends of the Wheel, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
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FOREIGN, 


Theology. : 
Hilarius a Sexten (P.): Tractatus de Censuris Ecclesiasticis 
cum Appendice, 5m. 
Késtlin (J.): Christliche Ethik, Part 1, 1m. 
Steuernagel (C.): Das Deuteronomium iibersetzt u. erklart, 
3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Meister (R.): Die Inschriften v. Lakonien, Tarent, Herakleia 
(am Siris) u. Messenien, 4m. 40. 


Poetry and the Drama, 
Donnay (M.): L’Affranchie, 3fr. 50. 
Faguet (E.): Drame Ancien, Drame Moderne, 3fr. 50. 
Joly (C.): Les Maitres Chanteurs de RK. Wagner, 3fr. 50. 
Silvestre (A ): Les Tendresses, Poésies Nouvelles, 3fr. 50. 


Philosophy. 
Arnim (H. v.): Leben u. Werke des Dio v. Prusa, 15m. 
Cherfils (C.): Un Essai de Religion Scientifique, 5fr. 
Rolin (G.): Soffredi del Grathia’s Ubersetzung der philo- 
sophischen Traktate Albertano’s v. Brescia, 6m. 
Schneider (G.): Die Weltanschauung Platos, dargestellt im 
Anschluss an den Dialog Phidon, 2m, 40. 


Political Economy. 
Say (L.): Les Finances de la France sous la Troisitme 
République: Vol. 1, 1871-1875, 7fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Ferry (J.): Discours et Opinions: Vol. 7, Discours sur la 
Politique Intérieure, 10fr. 
Trocase (F.): Le Régne de Francois Joseph I., 3fr. 
Vogiié (HE. M. de): Histoire et Poésie, 3fr. 50. 


Geography and Travel. 
Carol (J.): Chez les Hova, au Pays Rouge, 7fr. 50. 
Colonna (M.): Contes de Bosnie, 3fr 50. 
Gubernatis (Comte A. de): La Serbie et les Serbes, dfr. 


Philolegy. 
Laut- u. Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte, brsg. 
v. F. Dieter, Part 1, 7m. 


General Literature, 
Campfranc (M. du): La Fontaine de Jouvence, 2fr. 
Claretie (J.): La Vie 4 Paris, 1897, 3fr. 50. 
Deschanel (P.) : La Question Sociale, 3fr. 50. 
Fogazzaro (A.): Le Mystére du Poéte, 3fr. 50. 
Leschassier (B.): Antoinette Soubise, 3fr. 50. 
Pinet (G.): Ecrivains et Penseurs Polytechniciens, 3ir. 50. 
Sougniez (J.): Coins d’Ames, 3fr. 50. 
Toudouze (G.): Le Bateau des Sorciéres, 3fr. 








THE SOURCK OF A HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED 
QUOTATION IN THE ‘DE MONAROCGIA’ OF 
DANTE. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, March 14, 1898, 

In the fifth chapter of the second book of 
the ‘De Monarchia’ (lines 40-2 in the Oxford 
edition) Dante says: ‘* Recte illud scriptum est, 
Romanum Imperium de fonte nascitur pietatis.” 
This quotation has long been a puzzle to the 
commentators, none of whom has been able to 
identify the source whence it is taken. Witte, 
for instance, who points out that the same senti- 
ment occurs in Dante’s ‘ Letter to the Princes 
and Peoples of Italy ’ (‘‘ Immo ignoscet omnibus 
misericordiam implorantibus, cum sit Czesar, et 
rn pen ejus de fonte defluat pietatis,” § 3), 
and who has succeeded in identifying nearly 
every one of the quotations in the ‘De Monar- 
chia,’ says of this passage: ‘‘Sententia unde 
hausta sit ignoro.” 

I am now happily able to supply the source of 
this quotation. It comes from the legend of 
St. Sylvester in the ‘Legenda Aurea’ of Jacopus 
de Voragine (Archbishop of Genoa, 1292-1298). 
The Emperor Constantine, having been struck 
with leprosy on account of his persecution of 
the Christians, is ordered to wash in a bath of 
blood, to supply which 3,000 unhappy youths 
are condemned to be sacrificed. On his way to 
the bath the emperor, being met by a crowd of 
weeping women, stops his chariot and declares 
his intention of sparing the lives of the con- 
demned youths, exclaiming that clemency ought 
to be the distinguishing characteristic of a Roman 
emperor, inasmuch as ** Dignitas Romani Imperii 
de fonte nascitur pietatis.” Here we have the 
identical expression used by Dante, who, as I 
could show, was indebted to the ‘ Legenda 
Aurea’ for his version of this very legend (to 
which he twice refers, viz., ‘Inf.,’ xxvii. 94, 
and ‘ Mon.,’ iii. 10), as well as for several others 
contained in the same collection. 

Pacet Toynseg. 








THE DATE OF SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS. 
I. 

‘Lucrece’ became famous at once. It is 
mentioned in its year of issue in Drayton’s 
‘Matilda’ and in Sir William Herbert's 
‘Epicedium of Lady Helen Branch.’ Hex- 
ameton’s introductory verses to Henry Wil- 
loughby’s ‘ Avisa,’ September 3rd, 1594, note : 

Yet Tarquyne plucked his glistering grape 
And Shakespeare paints poor Lucrece’ rape. 


In the heart of the book the friend ‘‘ W. S.” is 
appealed to. This might, of course, have repre- 
sented another of the same initials, such as 
Wye Saltonstill, who is the W. S. of ‘ Amours 
by J. D., and certain other Sonnets by W. S.,’ 
1600. But many dramatic allusions make it 
probable that Shakspeare was intended. He 
had ‘‘ not long before tried the courtesy of the 
like passion, and was now newly recovered from 
the like infection.” This possibly implies that 
Shakspeare’s dark-eyed temptress had by this 
time already cured him by preferring his friend. 
The young earl was also soon able to throw her 
trammels off, because in September, 1595, we 
hear that he was paying too marked attention 
to the fair Elizabeth Vernon, the queen’s maid 
of honour, and thereby paralyzing the efforts 
of Sir Fulke Greville and others to make him 
prime favourite in place of Essex, his friend, 
and his lady’s cousin. This report would 
account for Sonnets xcv. and xcvi. regarding 
the youth’s faults, after the reconciliation. In 
the ‘ Avisa,’ c. x., occurs the phrase, 
Unhappie lillie loves a weed 

That gives no sent, that yields no glee. 
Sonnet xciv. contains the answering line, 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds; 
a line repeated in the drama of ‘* Edward III.,’ 
in which many suppose Shakspeare to have had 
a hand. It was entered on ‘The Stationers’ 
Registers,’ December Ist, 1595. In that year 
Shakspeare was alluded to by Gervase Markham 
in the verses prefacing his tragedy of ‘Sir 
Richard Grenville,’ addressed to Southampton : 

Thou glorious Laurel of the Muses’ Hill 

Whose eyes do crown the most victorious pen. 

So shall my tragic layes be blest: by thee 

And from thy lips suck their eternitie. 
Lady Southampton’s second marriage (so happy 
after the sad experiences of her first union) 
ended too soon. Cp. Sir Thomas Henneage’s 
letter to Sir Robert Cecil, September 5th, 
1595, and the lady’s letter to her father, 
March 21st, 1579 (Cotton MS. Titus B. ii., 
f. 366). Sir Thomas Henneage died Octo- 
ber 17th, 1595, leaving the accounts of the 
Royal Household unchecked. The harassed 
widow had not only to make up arrears of bills, 
but apparent deficits in money. It was in the 
account that she made up that for the first and 
last time Shakspeare’s name is mentioned among 
the Lord Chamberlain’s players. No other 
Court official had thought it important enough. 
She did. 
The time-note, ‘‘The mortal moon hath 
her eclipse endured,” Sonnet cvii., has been 
supposed by some to suggest the Essex 
troubles, and by others the death of Elizabeth. 
Neither solution ever satisfied me. The words 
‘“‘augur” and ‘‘presage” made me search 
astrological treatises, for a long time in vain. 
The use of the figure as a Court phrase is illus- 
trated in the letter of Sir Thomas Cecil, July 9th, 
1595. Cynthia, Diana, and Luna were names 
applied to Elizabeth by the poets. In the ‘ Ox- 
ford Funeral Poems,’ 1603, a laboured ana- 
logy is given in Latin by William Herbert of 
Jesus College. 
In one of the horoscopes of Elizabeth ‘‘ La 
Lune est significatrice de vie,” the other makes 
some error in calculation which alters dates 
(Sloane MS. 1009, f. 92, and Titus B. ii., f. 11). 
But in 1596 occurred a remarkable event 
which is recorded in none of the popular his- 
tories of the time, and has not yet been brought 
forward. Camden writes to Cotton (March 15th, 


“‘Pardon me my good Mr. Cotton yff I do nott 
now preface it. I know you are (as we all here have 
been) in a melancholy and pensive cogitation. This 
sleepless indisposition of her Majesty is now ceased, 
which being joyned with an inflammation from the 
brest Pacem | and hir mynde altogether averted 
from Phisique in this hir Clymactericall yeare, did 
more than terrifie us all, especially the last fryday 
in the morning, which moved the Lords of the 
Counsell, when they had providently caused all the 
vagrants hereabout to be taken up and shipped for 
the Lowe Countries, to draw some munition to the 
Courte, and the great Horses from Reading, to 
garde the Receipt at Westminster, to take order for 
the navye to lye in the narrow seas, and to commit 
some gentlemen, hunger-starved for innovations, as 
Sir Edm. Bainham, Catesby, Tresham, two Wrights, 
&c.,and afterwards the Counte Arundell of Wardour, 
to a gentleman’s house, for speeches used by the 
foresayd turbulent spirits as concerning him, or for 
that he made lately some provision of armour. 
This I thought good in generallity to impart unto 
you, that you (as we do) may put awaye feare, and 
thank God for the joyful recoverye of hir uppon 
whose health and safety we all depend.”—Cotton 
MS. Jul. C. iii., f. 64. 

In Lent of 1596 Dr. Rudd, the Bishop of 
St. David’s, preaching at the Court, began to 
talk of the climacteric year, to the annoyauce 
of the queen, the discomposure of the courtiers, 
and his own confusion (Harrington’s ‘ Brief 
View of the Church’). The Earl of Derby had 
‘*died beweeched rather than poisoned,” wrote 
Sir George Carey to Sir Thomas Henneage, 
April 28th, 1594. The Countess of Derby, 
great-niece of Henry VIII., had been appointed 
the queen’s chief lady in waiting. The queen 
was interested in astrology, and Dr. Dee’s 
Diary records her friendly visits. But she did 
not like her attendants to dabble therein. The 
Countess of Derby, doubtless anxious to know 
what the future had to say for the succession 
of her family, by her inquiries displeased the 
queen. Sir Thomas Wilkes to Thomas Edmondes 
wrote on September 30th, 1596, from Greenwich, 
‘Sir Richard Bingham has come over without 
leave, and the old Countess of Derby hath 
departed this life.” Camden says of her, in the 
‘Annals’ of 1596 :— 

“ Quz ex muliebri imbecillata curiosula, credula 
qua spe ambitiosa divinatores consulendo, Regine 
gratia paullo ante obitum quodam modo exciderat.” 
Her death might well account for the ‘sad 
augur,” and the league with Henry IV. of 
France in that year might suggest the olives of 
peace. 

Essex sailed for Spain on June 6th, 1596, 
and Southampton must have followed him, as. 
on July lst he granted power of attorney to a 
friend and set his house in order. This would 
probably be the time he gave the traditional 
handsome money present to Shakspeare. The 
‘Diana’ of Montemayor was translated that 
year by Thomas Wilson, dedicated to the Earl 
of Southampton, 1596, then ‘‘ upon the Spanish 
voyage with my Lord of Essex.” In Spain 
Southampton was knighted by his friend on 
the field for distinguished gallantry. While he 
was away Shakspeare lost his only son, instituted 
proceedings to acquire coat-armour, and chose: 
the home in which he meant to invest his money. 
He purchased New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 
and had a very long theatrical tour in 1597. 
Southampton, on his retura from the island 
voyage, sat as member of Parliament, Octo- 
ber 24th, 1597; but Rowland Whyte says he. 
was addicted to ‘‘plaies and banquets.” On 
March 2nd, 1597/8, he had leave to travel for a 
year, and went with Sir Robert Cecil the next. 
day to Paris. But in August he stole secretly 
home (more loving and more righteous than 
Pembroke) to marry Elizabeth Vernon. The 
queen was in such a rage when she heard this 
that she could not go to chapel, and threatened 
everybody connected with him. He was com- 
manded to return home, and committed to the 
Fleet, November, 1598(‘Chamberlain’s Letters’): 
In 1599 Essex made Southampton General of 
the Horse in Ireland, but the queen wrute to 
forbid it. He was back in London by Sep- 
tember, when he was noted to spend his time 
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**merely in going to plays every day.” That is 
a strong argument for his continued friendship.* 
But the season for sonnets was over. Mr. 
Gerald Massey and Mr. Gollancz show that 
the English harvest of sonnets was at its prime 
between 1590 and 1596. 

Curiously enough, it is certain that Earl 
Southampton was intimately acquainted with a 
Mr. W. H. Mr. William Harvey, a descendant 
of the ‘valiant Esquire” of Henry VIII.’s 
Field of the Cloth of Gold and Greenwich 
jousts, had distinguished himself in the sea- 
fight with the Spanish Armada, and had been 
with Essex and Southampton on their Spanish 
voyage. He had been knighted on June 27th, 
1596. I only put forward the suggestion ten- 
tatively that he might be the Mr. W. H. of the 
dedication. It is possible that he had the loan 
of a collection of Shakspeare’s Sonnets, or had 
transcribed one from scattered leaves, and sent 
it to the young earl on the eve of his departure 
abroad with the inscription :— 

“To the onelie begetter of the ensuing sonnets, 
Mr. W. H. all bappiness, and that eternitie promised 
by our ever-living poet, wisheth.” 

When Thomas Thorpe got possession of this 
copy in after years the muddling and froward 
adventurer might have added the remainder to 
his own glory. I know that a French critic 
long since proposed this reading, but not in 
connexion with my theory. On July 15th, 
1598, Thomas Edmundes to Sir Robert Sydney 
writes :— 


“T send your Lordship certain songs which were 

delivered me by my Lord Southampton to convey to 
your Lordship from Cavelas.” 
Can these be the sonnets transcribed by Harvey, 
read by Meres, and pirated by Thorpe? That 
Harvey had more than an ordinary intimacy 
with Southampton is proved in the fact that 
ere this he had cemented a long friendship by 
marrying his mother. Henceforth Sir William 
Harvey (a patron of authors also) was the earl’s 
stepfather. I have talked of these important 
considerations to many Shakspearean students, 
who approve of them. Dr. Garnett has kindly 
helped me in my search. 

I do not pretend to know anything of the 
Dark Lady, except the negative assurance from 
history and the Sonnets themselves that she 
was nogreat Court lady. It is much more likely 
she was the educated wife of some wealthy City 
burgess, an acquaintance of Shakspeare’s, to 
whose home business or friendship took him, 
and in whose parlour Shakspeare envied the 
virginal jacks for kissing ‘‘the tender inwards 
of her hands.” Such a one, for instance, as 
Jacquinetta Vautrollier, the wife of Richard 
Field, the printer, a Frenchwoman, therefore 

robably dark and fascinating, who dwelt in 

lackfriars, near the theatre. To such a home 
it would be quite natural that Shakspeare might 
take his friend, and that the friend should charm 
the hostess and displace the poet in her atten- 
tions. Field was a Stratford man and a friend of 
the poet. He printed Shakspeare’s first poem, 
but transferred it soon, never printed another, 
and signed the 1596 petition against the exist- 
ence of the Blackfriars Theatre. The Sonnets, 
as well as the plays, are full of allusions to the 
printer’s art. I have not the slightest reason 
to believe that she was the very lady, but I 
merely give her as an illustrative possibility. 
After all, she need not have been so very black 
as men have painted her. Strong language is 
allowed to poets and lovers; and, the passion 
past, Shakspeare set himself to write an original 
play on the text ‘‘ Wives may be merry, and 
yet honest too.” 

CuarLorre CarMicHaEL Sropzs. 





* Gervase Markbam’s ‘ Honour in his Perfection’ 
allude to the Sonnets in his lines (1624), — mn 
To make Southampton’s high-prized vertues’ glory 
The eternall subject of my well-tuned story. 
* * * 


In all assayes, the blunke of ev'rie pen, 
The Stampe in Honour and delight of Men. 





THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co.’s new books in- 
clude ‘The Man of the Family,’ by Miss F. E. 
Phillips,—* History of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti,’ compiled by Mr. L. Cust,—‘The Em- 
peror Hadrian,’ a translation from Gregorovius, — 
‘ Britain’s Naval Power,’ Part II.,—‘ Henry of 
Guise and other Portraits,’ by Mr. H. C. Mac- 
dowall,—‘ Harry Druidale, Fisherman from 
Manxland to England,’ by Mr. H. Cadman,— 
‘Divine Immanence,’ by the Rev. J. R. Illing- 
worth, — ‘ Aischylus’ in the ‘‘ Parnassus 
Library,” edited by Prof. L. Campbell,—‘ The 
Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Art,’ 
by Dr. J. H. Huddilston,—‘The Scientific 
Papers of Huxley,’ edited by Profs. M. Foster 
and Ray Lankester,—‘ Essays on Museums and 
other Natural History Subjects,’ by Sir W. H. 
Flower,—‘ Studies in Currency, 1898,’ by Lord 
Farrer, —‘ A Treatise on Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity,’ by Dr. Andrew Gray,—‘ Notes on 
Observations,’ by Mr. Sydney Lupton,—and 
other educational books. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s list includes ‘ Kron- 
stadt,’ by Mr. Max Pemberton, — ‘ Young 
Blood,’ by Mr. E. W. Hornung,—‘ A Strange 
Craft and its Wonderful Voyage,’ by Mr. E. S. 
Ellis,— ‘Spectre Gold,’ by Headon Hill, — 
‘ Michael Faraday,’ by Prof. Silvanus Thompson, 
— ‘The Girl at Cobhurst,’ by Mr. Frank 
Stockton,—‘ Six Hundred Years,’ by the Rev. 
S. Kinns, — ‘Sidelights on the Conflicts of 
Methodism, 1827 -1852,’,—-and a number of 
serials and cheap editions. 








THE DATE OF KING ALFRED'S DEATH. 

May I reply to the charge of unfairness 
that Mr. Stevenson brings against me? Mr. 
Stevenson in your columns {says that Ethel- 
werd ‘‘clearly and unmistakably” fixes the 
coronation of King Edward in June, 900. In 
the English Historical Review (p. 73) he said 
that Ethelwerd dated the death of King Alfred 
in 900 (October), but added that the calculation, 
like many of Ethelwerd’s dates, is ‘‘ somewhat 
uncertain.” Ethelwerd records both events in 
the same annalistic year, and I understand from 
what he says that Alfred died in October and 
Edward was crowned on Whitsunday in the 
annalistic year in which ‘‘factus videtur 
numerus annorum ab adventu Christi non- 
gentesimus pleniter ordo.” 

The Anglo-Saxon day was made up of the 
evening and the morning, and these portions of 
the day occurred in the order given. The day 
on the night of which King Alfred died began 
at vespers on October 25th, Saturday, 900, and 
ended at vespers on October 26th, Sunday. 
Ancient computists dated their day with the 
calendar date of its morning, and this is the 
reason why the obit of King Alfred is entered 
in the tenth-century Anglo-Saxon calendar at 
vii. Kal. Nov. (i.e., October 26th). 

A. ANSCOMBE. 








THE JUNIAN CONTROVERSY. 

THE Francis-Junius controversy has the 
faculty of evoking almost as much warmth of 
feeling as has been called forth by another ques- 
tion of identity whereof we have heard much of 
late. But, unlike the Dreyfus case, it wants 
‘‘actuality,” and (fortunately perhaps) those 
who are interested in it are comparatively few. 
Mr. Fraser Rae has already occupied “ first and 
last” (as the maidservants say) some fifty 
columns of the Athenceum in discussing this 
matter. Most people will perhaps think it might 
now be allowed to rest. But as a fact it is im- 
possible to leave Mr. Fraser Rae in possession of 
the field unchallenged. His final instalment 
is tolerably sober ; but sobriety has not marked 
his utterances throughout. In any case he 
claims to have settled in a certain sense this 
long-standing controversy—the ‘‘myth ” which 
the century initiated he has now disposed of. 





In a column or two it is out of the question 
to follow Mr. Rae through all his arguments 
and assertions. In the matter of the evi- 
dence from handwriting alone, Mr. Rae has 
misunderstood almost every fact of the case. 
Throughout, for instance, he represents the 
question as one of authority. Chabot de- 
clared the writing of the Junius letters to be by 
the hand of Francis, and Chabot was once mis- 
taken in a will suit : that is Mr. Rae’s argument. 
But mere authority has no more to say in this 
matter than ‘‘the flowers that bloom in the 
spring.” Twisleton and Chabot give us hun- 
dreds, I might say a thousand, instances and 
coincidences of like forms in linked letters, 
single letters, capitals, minuscules, taken from 
the two correspondences, and we are in a posi- 
tion to judge of the weight of this cumulative 
evidence for ourselves. The only part which 
Chabot plays in the matter is that his experience 
enables him to detect and indicate small, yet 
vital points of comparison which might easily 
have escaped the amateur. Does any one 
maintain that because the comparative anatomist 
does precisely the same thing, the conclusions 
of comparative anatomy are accepted solely on 
the ‘‘ authority” of a Huxley or an Owen? It 
should be added here that we have not in the 
matter of the Junian and Franciscan correspond- 
ence to deal with one document only, as is so 
frequently the case in a court of law, and further 
that, in addition to the coincidences of hand- 
writing which we find in them, there are some 
curious ones of spelling which are dwelt upon 
by Mr. Francis in his ‘ Junius Revealed,’ p. 14. 
‘*Let any one,” writes Mr. Francis in con- 
clusion of this argument, ‘‘ acquainted with the 
‘doctrine of chances’ try to compute the odds 
against there having been during the short run 
of the letters two highly-educated persons, both 
conceivably capable of the authorship, who 
exactly agreed in these various whims and 
oddities of spelling.” 

Consistent with Mr. Fraser Rae’s con- 
fusion of mind on the subject of ‘‘ autho- 
rity” is the curious play he makes with 
the word ‘‘feigned.” If Mr. Rae can find 
anybody, or two persons—he does not correctly 
cite his authorities ; but that is a detail—to say 
on a glance at the Junian writing that it is not 
a ‘*feigned ” hand, then all the cumulative evi- 
dence of the Twisleton and Chabot facsimiles is 
to go by the board. He even uses the astound- 
ing argument that a feigned hand must be a 
perfect disguise, and that therefore, as we find 
Junius expressing a wish that his handwriting 
should not be widely shown about, this is a proof 
that Junius did not write in a ‘‘ feigned ” hand. 
But what manner of man can detect at a glance 
that a writing is ‘‘feigned’”? Was a cheque 
ever written ina ‘‘feigned” hand? Yet every 
cheque is not written by its supposed drawer. 
Howbeit, this argument, or rather assertion, that 
the Junius hand is not feigned counts for quite 
half of what Mr. Fraser Rae has to urge against 
the accepted Franciscan theory. 

Putting aside the coincidences in spelling 
lately spoken of, the evidence derived from 
handwriting may be distributed under three 
heads. 

1. First, there is that derived from the general 
comparison of the Junian and Franciscan corre- 
spondence. Of this I have spoken. 

2. Secondly, there is the evidence afforded by 
a certain proof-sheet of Letter xvi., which, while 
it shows press corrections in the recognized 
Junius hand, contains a date (29. July. 1769) 
which to most eyes will appear evidently in a 
different writing, and which on comparison 
seems identical in character with the dates dis- 
played in Francis’s private correspondence. 

3. The third head of evidence is that afforded 
by the existence of an envelope and letter (in 
one) addressed to a Miss Giles at Bath, which 
contained a poem (the author of the letter 
humorously pretended to have picked it up) in 
a different hand. The envelope-letter was in 
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the handwriting of Junius ; the poem was found 
to be in the hand of Tilghman, Francis’s cousin, 
who was with him in Bath at this date—the 
beginning of 1771. It also happens that Sir 
Philip’s second wife possessed another copy of 
these verses in the hand of Francis, which he 
had given her as his work. And to this chain 
of evidence I may add a final link which has 
not, at all events, appeared in the pages of the 
Atheneum. It was natural to suppose that the 
second copy had been written out by Francis at 
a later date. But such was not the case. These 
verses, which Sir P. Francis’s representatives 
have in their possession, have been compared 
with the verses sent to Miss Giles (in the posses- 
sion of her representatives) and with the Junian 
envelope-letter which is the link between the 
two; and it is found that the two copies of 
verses and the envelope are all three on paper 
of the same nature, with the same water-mark 
and initials of maker. 

The objection to all argument based on hand- 
writing lies in this: that the evidences appeal 
only to those who are sufficiently interested in 
the subject to examine them for themselves ; 
failing that, we are reduced to a mere conflict 
of testimony. On the second head, for instance, 
that of the proof-sheet, Mr. Fraser Rae has 
asserted over and over again that, whereas in 
the Francis correspondence the items of the 
dates are separated by dots (e.g., 30. July. 
1769.), of the date on the Junius proof the 
items are separated by dashes (29—J uly—1769). 
This is simply not the case. Let any one who 
cares to do so consult for himself Twisleton and 
Chabot (‘The Handwriting of Junius: Fac- 
similes,’ p. 95) or Francis (‘Junius Revealed,’ 


In respect of the evidence on the third head, 
Mr. Fraser Rae’s efforts have been directed 
almost entirely to finding discrepancies in the 
different accounts of what is called the ‘‘ Bath 
episode ”—that is to say, the history of Francis’s 
acquaintance with Miss Giles. To strengthen 
his point, Mr. Rae confuses two different dates 
—the winter of 1770-71, which is that of the 
‘‘Bath episode,” and the winter of 1771-72, 
when Francis was again in Bath in attendance 
on his sick father. This reasoning also seems 
of value to Mr. Fraser Rae: Wilkes once, as a 
joke, sent to the unknown Junius a card for a 
city ball. Junius replied, in the same spirit, 
that he would have been delighted to accept, 
but he was no dancing man—‘‘ but alas! my 
age and figure would do little credit to my 
partner.” ‘‘How,” asks Mr. Fraser Rae, 
“‘could Junius and Francis be the same, if 
Francis was in fact dancing in Bath in 1771?” 
This is an argument pour rire. But if it had 
twenty times its strength, what is the value of 
arguments of this kind in face of the mere evi- 
dence of fact afforded by the three documents ? 

On the other hand, whenever any evidence 
seems to support Mr. Fraser Rae’s contention, 
nobody is more credulous in accepting it than 
he. He isa very Thomas face to face with the 
testimony of the handwriting, and a Simple 
Simon in receiving as genuine every letter to 
which the signature ‘‘Junius” is appended. 
None of the letters published by him in the 
Atheneum finds a place in the authorized col- 
lection of Junius letters. The Apsley letter, 
for one example, is manifestly spurious. Nobody 
who had studied Junius’s style ought to be de- 
ceived by itfora moment. And yet these letters 
make up almost the whole remainder of Mr. 
Rae’s case when his curious argument about 
the ‘* feigned ” hand has been disposed of. 

My object is by no means to revive or lengthen 
out unduly what Mr. Leslie Stephen well calls 
the ‘‘ weary Junian controversy,” but to send 
the reader from Mr. Fraser Rae’s partial state- 
ments to the more judicial handling of the 
matter by Mr. Stephen (‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
s.v. ‘Francis’; Hist. Rev., April, 1888) and 
by Mr. Lecky (‘ Hist. Eng.,’ iii. 463-475: here 
the only great apparent difficulty in identifying 





Francis with Junius, certain strange discrepancies 
between the private opinions and friendships of 
Francis and the public utterances of Junius, is 
very satisfactorily dealt with), or, better still, 
to the evidences themselves in Twisleton and 
Chabot’s ‘ Handwriting of Junius’ and in Mr. 
Francis’s ‘ Junius Revealed.’ C. F. Keary. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopGE com- 
menced a sale of valuable books and manu- 
scripts at their rooms in Wellington Street on 
Monday. The following are some of the most 
interesting articles sold in the first three days : 
A Small Terrestrial Brass Globe of Early Date, 
2? in. diameter, having America upon it (about 
1530), 51/1. Badminton Library, large paper, 
24 vols., 971. Boethius, Consolations of Philo- 
sophy, translated in English verse by John 
Walton, written 1410, 33.  Breviarium ad 
Usum Valentiz Ecclesie, MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XIV., 161. Cruikshank’s Fairy Library, 


4 vols., original edition, 141. 10s. Wit’s 
Labyrinth, 1648, 17]. 5s. Cervantes, Don 
Quixote, Shelton’s translation, first edition 
of each part, imperfect, 1612-20, 301. 


Privilegia Ord. Cisterciensis, Dijon, 1491 (first 
Dijon book), 25/. 10s. Heures, on vellum, 
illuminated MS. for the Seguier family, Sec. 
XV., 1271. Heures, on vellum, printed by 
Pigouchet, 1488, 501. Heures de Rome, Paris, 
1549, 461. Heures de Rome, S. Vostre, 
1486, with Coligny arms, 531. Hore B.V.M., 
MS. on vellum, fifteenth century, 501. Hors 
of Anne of Austria, 77]. Herbarium, curious 
MS. of the fifteenth century, 991. Arbolayre, 
Lyons, 1485, 861. Buch der Natur, Augspurg, 
Bamler, 1475, 1011.; the second edition of the 
same, 1478, 391. Herbarium, Mogunt., 1484, 
251. Hortus Sanitatis, Mogunt., 1491, 351. 10s. 
A. Mollet, Le Jardin de Plaisir, 1651, 291. 
Chaucer’s Works, Kelmscott Press, 27/. 5s. 
Autograph Letters and Documents of Capt. 
Jas. Cook, 311. Constable’s Landscape Scenery, 
twenty-two plates, 1830, 201. 








‘DANTE: A DEFENCE OF THE ANCIENT TEXT OF 
THE “ DIVINA COMMEDIA.”’ 

In a review of this little book that appeared 
in the Atheneum of March 12th certain state- 
ments are made that I would like the oppor- 
tunity, if permitted, of commenting on. 

The review begins witha statement that ‘‘ the 
points at issue are, Did Dante know, or did he 
not, that the person of whom he meant to repre- 
sent his interlocutor, Bertrand del [sic] Born, as 
speaking, was Henry, the so-called ‘ Young King,’ 
eldest son of Henry II. of England, and not 
John, his youngest son? and if he did know,” 
&c. The short answer to this is that no such 
issue has been raised. 

The point actually at issue is this: To which 
of two persons (admittedly there could be only 
two) did Dante presumably refer? (1) To King 
Henry’s eldest son, Henry, known as ‘‘ Re 
Giovane,” or (2) to the king’s youngest son, 
who, long before the birth of Dante, was known 
throughout the world as ‘*‘ King John”? In the 
latter case the text raust, of course, remain 
unaltered. Even in the former case it should 
remain unaltered if Dante believed, as he doubt- 
less did, in common with his countrymen and 
the historians of his time, that the personal 
name of the king’s eldest son was John. The 
question that has to be solved is as to the right 
of any one, after a lapse of centuries, to alter, 
upon mere conjecture, the ancient text of the 
poem. I feel bound to mention, in passing, 
that the reviewer seems to havea very imperfect 
acquaintance with Bertrand’s poetry, a complete 
knowledge of which was essential for dealing 
properly with such matters asthese. ‘‘ By that 
time,” he says (meaning the death of King 
Henry in July, 1189), ‘‘ Bertrand was probably 
in the peaceful retirement of a cloister.” 





It was not till some years after King Henry’s 
death and King Richard’s return from the Holy 
Land that Bertrand retired to the convent of 
Dalon, and there is no reason whatever, that I 
know of, for supposing that he may not have 
been personally known to King John. 

WicKHAM FLOWER. 


*,* There is no reason whatever for connect- 
ing Bertrand in any way with John’s defection 
in the last days of his father’s life. (We must 
apologize for the slip by which we antedated 
Bertrand’s entrance into monastic life, which 
was not probably before 1194; but this does not 
really affect the question.) On the other hand, 
his relations with the ‘‘ Young King” were 
notorious. If Dante knew the facts, he cer- 
tainly wrote ‘‘giovane,” nor would even the 
unanimous evidence of MSS. convince us to the 
contrary. As a matter of fact, nearly 10 per 
cent. of the MSS. examined by Dr. Moore read 
some form of ‘‘giovane.” We do not know 
what Mr. Flower means by ‘“‘ the ancient text”; 
if he means the earliest printed editions, we 
may inform him that they are full of every sort 
of blunder, and have had to be ‘‘altered” 
repeatedly by subsequent editors. Thus we 
adhere to our statement that the real point at 
issue is whether Dante knew that the person to 
whom Bertrand gave evil counsel, viz., the 
‘“*Young King,” was not identical with John. 
Of course it is a question of probabilities ; but 
an editor has a right to solve this to the best 
of his ability. 








Literary Gossip. 

Tue edition of the works of W. M. 
Thackeray of which the first volume will 
be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
in April was called the “ Biographical Edi- 
tion” after some consideration. The chapters 
tell the story of the books in succession, and 
the true literary man’s history is in his 
books. The author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was 
still in his infancy when Waterloo was 
fought, but in ‘ Vanity Fair’ we find his 
earliest impressions of those far-away times. 
He was at Cambridge with Pendennis ; his 
early London life was that of the first years 
of the young Queen’s accession. These in- 
troductory chapters comprise much of the 
writer’s experience, although they do not 
in any way pretend to be that complete life 
of Thackeray which might have been written 
long ago if it had not been for his own pro- 
hibition. It was not possible to leave the 
writer out from the histories of his books, 
Nor have the materials been wanting for 
these histories. Every day more and more 
facts, drawings, and details of a very full, 
not eventful, but stirring story have come 
to light, so that the later chapters are every 
whit as interesting as the earlier ones, and 
as full of material and illustration. Mrs, 
Ritchie, Thackeray’s eldest and only sur- 
viving daughter, has put the history to- 
gether. She has been planning it for some 
years with the help of some members of the 
family. 

Dr. Brrcw is preparing an ‘Index of 
Names of Persons’ for the ‘Cartularium 
Saxonicum,’ which will extend the useful- 
ness of that work. It will be remembered 
that the series closes at present with the 
death of King Edgar. The completion of 
the work on the lines originally undertaken 
would be a monument of the author’s per- 
severance in the face of lack of financial 
support. 

Tue birthplace of the English ancestors 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, which has hitherto 
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remained unknown, has been discovered by 
Mr. W. Brigg and Dr. P. H. Emerson. Full 
particulars will appear in the latter’s ‘The 
English Emersons,’ which Mr. D. Nutt 
hopes to issue in May. 

Messrs. Macmitian & Co. will publish 
immediately a translation by Mr. T. Boston 
Bruce of Prof. Pantaleoni’s ‘Manual of 
Pure Economics,’ a work which has met 
with general acceptance in Italy, and is 
likely to be valued also by English students 
for its comprehensive grasp and lucid ex- 
position of the fundamental principles of 
economic questions. Prof. Pantaleoni was 
present by invitation, and delivered an 
address, at the annual dinner of the British 
Kconomic Association on Wednesday last. 


Tuat there is some reason for believing 
that the intimacy between Shakspeare and 
the Earl of Southampton lasted to the end of 
the poet’s life—he died eight years before 
his friend—will be suggested by Prof. 
Hales in the next two numbers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Tue University of Edinburgh profits 
largely under the will of the late Sir 
William Fraser, who has bequeathed the 
sum of 25,000/. to establish a Professorship 
of Ancient History and Paleography, and 
10,0007. as a further endowment of the Uni- 
versity Library. Sir William has also left 
25,0007. in order to found homes for the 
poor, ‘‘ especially for authors and artists 
who, from no fault of their own, may have 
fallen into distress.” 


Tue Marquis of Bute, Lord Rector of 
St. Andrews, in reply to an inquiry from 
Lord Balfour, has stated that the litigation 
with Dundee University College must con- 
tinue, and that, if necessary, a Bill will be 
introduced into Parliament and pressed 
forward session by session. 


Messrs. Suiru, Exper & Co., in response 
to a wish that has been very widely ex- 
pressed, are about to publish separately the 
memoir of Shakspeare which Mr. Sidney Lee 
contributed to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The additions which will be 
made to the article will give the latest 
results of Mr. Lee’s researches. His two 
articles on the Sonnets in the Fort- 
nightly Review and the Cornhill Maga- 
sine will be reprinted, with new sec- 
tions on the vogue of the Elizabethan 
sonnet and ‘The True History of Mr. 
Thomas Thorpe and Mr. W. H.’ The 
volume will contain portraits of Shak- 
speare and the Earl of Southampton, as 
well as facsimiles of Shakspeare’s known 
signatures. 


Mrs. Craiciz, whose novel ‘The School 
for Saints’ has entered the second edition 
(representing a demand for over eleven 
thousand copies), has nearly ready for pub- 
lication a new work, which Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin will issue shortly. She is also at 
work on the sequel to ‘The School for 
Saints.’ 

‘Lures anp Rirts’ is the title of a new 
novel, by Louise Sahn, announced to be 
published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
A part of its plot and some of its incidents 
are founded on the recent Liberator frauds, 
which threw so many middle-class families 
into poverty. 

Mr. Joun Lane will shortly publish a 





novel by Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, 
called ‘ The Story of Lois.’ 

Mr. Arcuer P. Crovcu, the author of 
‘On a Surf-bound Coast,’ has written a 
new novel entitled ‘Seiiorita Montenar,’ 
which will be published by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. in this country, and by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in the United States, 
on April 15th. One of the characters in the 
work is the famous Lord Dundonald. 


Persian literature is in fashion just now. 
Mr. Grant Richards will add very shortly 
one more to the number of such books by 
publishing Dr. Walter Leaf's ‘Versions 
from Hafiz: an Essay in Persian Metre,’ 
which is an attempt to reproduce in English 
verse the elaborate rhythms and effects of 
the original, since ‘‘for Hafiz, at least as 
much as for any poet,” says Dr. Leaf in his 
introduction, ‘‘ form is of the essence of his 
poetry.” 

‘PoRPHYRION, AND OTHER Poems,’ Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s new volume of verse, 
to be issued by the same firm im- 
mediately, will be the longest and most 
ambitious collection of his that has 
yet appeared. Besides the lengthy title 
poem, it will contain a continuation of that 
series of ‘ London Visions’ which gave its 
name to a previous volume. 


Mr. E. D. Burter, of the British Museum, 
has just translated the ‘ Outlines of the His- 
tory of Printing in Finland,’ by Valfrid 
Vasenius, of Helsingfors University. The 
subjects of this work are little known in 
England, although a considerable number 
of the books mentioned are in the Museum. 


Str Lewis Morris has drawn up a list of 
his patriotic Welsh poems which he con- 
siders suitable for recitation in schools. 


Tue S.P.C.K. will issue in the course of 
the next few days ‘Two Hundred Years: 
the History of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898,’ by the 
Rev. W. O. B. Allen and the Rev. E. 
McClure, the secretaries of the Society. 


Fintanpd has been very unfortunate 
lately. Little more than a week ago she 
lost her great romantic novelist Topelius, 
and now the news reaches us of the death 
of one of her most promising younger 
poets, Carl August Tavaststjerna. Tavast- 
stjerna was born on May 13th, 1860, at 
Annila, near St. Michel, adopted the career 
of an architect, and at an early age went 
to Paris to complete his professional 
studies. In the Scandinavian colony at the 
French capital he made the acquaintance 
of Bjérnson and Lie, and their influence 
induced him to devote himself entirely to 
literature. As early as Christmas, 1883, he 
had published a selection from his juvenile 
poems, entitled ‘Fir Morgonbris,’ which 
immediately attracted attention, not only 
by its elegance and ingenuity, but also 
by its singular originality. Henceforth 
nearly every year saw a fresh volume from 
his pen. In 1885 appeared three longer 
poems, entitled ‘Nya Vers,’ and in 1886 
his first prose romance, ‘ Barndomsvianner,’ 
mainly of autobiographical interest. During 
the winter of 1886-7 he came within the 
influence of the critic Brandes, the literary 
oracle of young Scandinavia, and wrote the 
novel ‘En Inféding,’ 1887; ‘I Férbin- 
delser,’ 1888, a collection of novelettes; 





and ‘Dikter i Vantan’ and ‘ Marin och 
Genre,’ published in 1890. As a dramatic 
author Tavaststjerna won considerable 
popularity, the best of his plays being the 
five-act drama ‘ Affarer,’ which was acted 
at the Swedish theatre in Helsingfors in 
1890 with success. 


By the death of Hans Wachenhusen 
Germany loses a notable novelist, who was 
also well known as an effective war corre- 
spondent in the Crimea, with Garibaldi, and 
in the Franco-Prussian War. 


Tue Academy of Sciences of Munich has 
just had a noteworthy windfall. At the 
last sitting the President announced that the 
Greek scholar Dionys Thereianos had be- 
queathed to the Academy the sum of 230,000 
marks for the purpose of encouraging the 
labours of Bavarian and Greek scholars 
on the language, literature, arts, and his- 
tory of Greece from the oldest times to the 
occupation of Constantinople by the Turks. 


THE inhabitants of Molmerswende, near 
Halberstadt, where the poet Gottfried 
August Biirger was born on December 31st, 
1747, or on January Ist, 1748, are collecting 
a fund for the erection of a modest Biirger- 
Denkmal in the village. 


GenermratH Dr. O. Harrtwia, the 
librarian of the University of Halle, has 
resigned his post, and will settle at Marburg 
in April, where he will continue his work 
as editor of the Zentralblatt fir Bibliotheks- 
wesen. 


Amonast the many appeals for ‘‘ subven- 
tions” which the Vienna Akademie der 
Wissenschaften seems to receive at nearly 
every session, there was one on February 3rd 
from Ephrem Rahmani, the Archbishop of 
Aleppo. He asks for aid towards the edit- 
ing and publication of various Syrian manu- 
scripts, including a complete ‘ Chronicle of 
the Patriarch Michael’ and the so-called 
‘ Testament of Jesus Christ.’ 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week are 
Reports on Training Colleges for 1897 (4d.); 
Report of Departmental Committee on the 
Pupil-Teacher System, Vol. II., Minutes of 
Evidence and Index (4s. 3d.); and four 
more Reports on the Charities of West 
Riding Parishes. 








SCIENCE 
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The Choniostomatide, a Family of Copepoda 
Parasites on Crustacea Malacostraca. By 
Dr. H. J. Hansen. (Copenhagen, Host 
& Son.) 

THERE are perhaps few chapters in natural 

history of greater interest both to biologists 

and to the general public than that which 
deals with the parasitic species of animals. 

But it is only amongst what are usually 

regarded as the lower forms of life that 

extensive parasitism occurs. Notorious in- 
stances, for example, might be cited from the 
various groups of worms, and it is necessary 
merely to mention the lice and ticks to show 
thatthe habit prevails alsoamongst the insects 
and arachnids, representatives of the great 
group of articulated invertebrates. It is, 


however, in another section of the Articulata 
—namely, the crustaceans, comprising the 
crabs, shrimps, and their allies—that the 
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phenomenon is exhibited in a manner 
almost unequalled in the animal kingdom, 
and this not so much for the numbers of 
species that have adopted the habit as for 
the startling modifications of structure to 
which it has given rise. 
Primarily the crustaceans are essentially 
of a roving and predatory mode of life, 
dependent upon their organs alike of sense 
and locomotion for the discovery of food 
and the avoidance of enemies. But in some 
of the less highly specialized orders of the 
class there are species which have forsaken 
the active life of their forefathers, and have 
taken to sedentary habits. Some, like the 
barnacles, affix themselves to rocks or 
floating wreckage; others select living 
marine organisms, to which they cling in the 
capacity of self-invited guests, and secure a 
safe and easy livelihood by sucking the 
blood or sharing the food of their hosts. 
An animal which has chosen thus to live at 
another’s expense has clearly no further 
need of organs either of locomotion or of 
sense for purposes of finding food and 
escaping foes. Its food is ready to hand; 
its only enemies are the enemies which prey 
upon its host. These it cannot avoid; and 
except in peculiar circumstances unknown 
amongst the crustaceans, when the host 
perishes, perishes also the guest. All that 
the parasite requires are suckers or claws 
for maintaining a secure hold, organs of 
nutrition, and organs of reproduction for 
the propagation of the race. In course of 
time, therefore, in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of organic economy, away go the eyes, 
the jointed swimming tail, and the prehensile 
and locomotor limbs of the active predatory 
ancestor, the parasitic descendants under- 
going a gradual process of degeneration, 
and retaining only such structures as are 
essential to the life of the individual and of 
the species. 

From the point of view of parasitism, no 
group of Crustacea is more instructive than 
that which is known as the Copepoda. Free- 
swimming forms of small size belonging to 
this order occur both in fresh and salt 
water. Some of the species, indeed, swarm 
in the ocean to such an extent as to con- 
stitute the staple article of food of the whale- 
bone whales. Structurally such species may 
be regarded as typical members of the order. 
But a very large number of their allies have 
taken to a parasitic life, and under the 
changed conditions of existence have become 
strangely modified in anatomical details. 
Great, however, is the variation in the 
extent to which the degeneration is carried. 
In extreme cases it has resulted in the con- 
version of the organism into little more 
than an egg-bearing sack, presenting no 
resemblance whatever either to the embryo 
from which it developed, or to the highly 
organized ancestor from which it descended. 
Others, again, have, so to speak, just started 
on their downward career, and have departed 
comparatively little from the primitive plan 
of structure. To this category belong the 
genera and species constituting the family 
Choniostomatide, which forms the subject- 
matter of Dr. Hansen’s memoir. 

Until the appearance of this work practi- 
cally nothing was accurately known of this 
family, partly on account of the minute size 
of its members, partly on account of the 


The females seldom exceed one-thirtieth and 
the males are often less than one-hundredth 
of an inch in length. All the species live 
parasitically upon larger marine Crus- 
tacea, and for the most part conceal 
themselves in the ovigerous sacs of the 
females, or in the branchial chambers of 
both sexes of the infested host. In the 
adult the body is oval or spherical and un- 
jointed, and furnished in front with a large 
circular suctorial mouth, within the cavity 
of which the mandibles or jaws of the first 
pair are sunk. Immediately outside the 
mouth is a second pair of jaws, and these 
are followed a little further back by two 
pairs of usually elongated clasping limbs, 
while still further behind there are two 
additional pairs of short, stunted, two- 
branched appendages. These, with two 
pairs of antennz or feelers placed in front 
of the mouth, make up the full complement 
of appendages, namely, eight pairs, found 
in this family. The paired apertures of 
the generative organs are situated behind 
the last pair of limbs, and, as a rule, the 
body is not prolonged behind this point ; 
though in one genus, less degenerate in 
this respect than the others, there is a short 
conical process representing the abdomen 
or tail of the primitive type. 

So far as the number of appendages is 
concerned, the members of the Choniostoma- 
tidee depart but little from the free-swimming, 
normally constructed copepod. In structure, 
however, the limbs have become simplified, 
and in size reduced, especially in the females, 
which in these particulars appear to be more 
degenerate than the males. But when com- 
pared with some other parasitic Copepoda, 
which, as mentioned above, have become 
modified in structure to such an extent 
that they present practically no likeness to 
the ancestral forms, it is clear that the 
Choniostomatidee must be regarded as having 
but recently entered into the initial stages 
of degeneration, the process up to the pre- 
sent time having advanced only so far as to 
abolish the eyes, the segmentation, and the 
jointed swimming tail. 

This conclusion is strikingly borne out by 
the structure of the larval forms. The larvee 
are free-swimming, and, to prevent over- 
crowding in the confined space in which the 
parents are permanently enclosed, wander 
away in search of fresh hosts. For this 
purpose they are provided with a conspicuous 
three-jointed caudal or abdominal prolonga- 
tion of the body, and the two posterior pairs 
of appendages are of large size, flattened, 
and furnished with long plumose hairs, 
their entire structure being admirably 
adapted for propelling the young copepod 
through the water. Having found a new 
host, the larva first fixes itself to a suitable 
spot by means of a sticky substance secreted 
from the head. It then either developes 
directly into the adult or passes into a 
pupal stage, during which the necessary 
changes in structure are brought about by 
a more or less complicated series of meta- 
morphoses. But the chief point of interest 
in the larval form lies in the fact that it 
constitutes a structurally intermediate link 
between the adult degenerate parasite and 
the more highly organized ancestral type. 
In other words, it furnishes another in- 


a recapitulation of the evolution of the 
species. 

These considerations have carried us a 
long way beyond Dr. Hansen, who takes 
for the motto of this monograph the words, 
written by some indiscreet contributor to 
Natural Science, ‘‘We want facts, not in- 
ferences—observations, not theories—for a 
long time to come.” ‘These are the colours 
he has nailed to his mast, and it would be 
unfair to him to lead our readers to suppose 
that he would in any way countenance the 
morphological speculations we have indulged 
in, which he would surely repudiate as wild 
and premature. Nevertheless, one cannot 
but feel that his work is robbed of a deal 
of interest by the absence of theoretical 
explanations of the facts he describes—ex- 
planations which, when based upon a belief 
in phylogeny, infuse new life into the 
bones of anatomy, whether they ultimately 
prove to be right or wrong. As a pure 
record of facts Dr. Hansen’s work is un- 
assailable. Nothing could be better than 
the figures, executed with the inimitable 
skill characteristic of theauthor, and engraved 
on thirteen copper-plates at the expense of 





the Carlsborg Fund. Again, the subject- 
matter of the letterpress is treated in a way 
that most systematic zoologists would do 
well to imitate. It is, of course, seldom 
that any scientific society is rich enough to 
pay the price required for plates like those 
that illustrate this work, and in these days 
of specialization it is difficult—perhaps im- 
possible—for a publication committee to 
judge of the value of work it undertakes to 
publish. Neither for this nor for its poverty 
is a society to be blamed; but it is impos- 
sible to speak too severely in condemnation 
of the work of many recent systematic zoo- 
logists, who do not understand the value and 
help of synoptical tables of the genera and 
species they establish, and do not even take 
the trouble either to publish figures of 
essential features or to make their diagnoses 
consciously comparative. The tendency 
of work thus limited is to retard 
rather than to forward the interests of 
science. No such charge as this can be 
laid at Dr. Hansen’s door. All his sys- 
tematic work that we have seen is excel- 
lent, and the memoir now before us may be 
cited as a model of what systematic work 
pure and simple should be; for the sub- 
jects are dealt with in a way eminently 
calculated to lighten the labours of those 
who revise and extend his observations. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAu.—March 17.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair.—The Croonian Lecture was delivered by 
Prof. Wilhelm Pfeffer, ‘On the Nature and Signifi- 
cance of Functional Metabolism (Betriebs- stoff- 
wechsels) in the Plant."—The following paper was 
also read : ‘On the Intimate Structure of Crystals : 
Ill. Crystals of the Cubic System with Cubic 
Cleavage; IV. Cubic Crystals with Octahedral 
Cleavage,’ by Prof. W. J. Sollas. 





GEOLOGICAL.— March 9.—Mr. W. Whitaker, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Prof. J. W. Judd exhibited, 
on behalf of the Coral Reef Committee of the Royal 
Society, the lowest core (698 ft.) from the boring at 
Funafuti, Ellice Island, and drew attention to the 
remarkable changes exhibited by the rocks obtained 
at this depth. The core from this boring (a mass of 
material more than a ton in weight) had been sent 
to this country by Prof. Edgeworth David, and was 
now being submitted to cureful study. The last 
twenty or thirty feet of the boring were through a 








stance of the familiar biological proposition 





obscure situations in which they are found. 


that the development of the individual is 


rock which was of a very soft character, and highly 
but minutely crystalline. Microscopic examina- 
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tion showed that the rock was almost completely 
converted into a mass of very small rhombohedra, 
the organic structures being nearly obliterated ; 
while a preliminary chemical examination seemed to 
indicate that magnesia has been introduced into the 
rock to a considerable extent. The complete study, 
microscopical and chemical, of all the stages of the 
change which had taken place in this rock—a study 
which would be undertaken by Mr, C. G. Cullis— 
promised to throw much light on processes of rock- 
formation of very great interest to the geologist.— 
The following communications were read : * Note 
on Clipperton Atoll,’ by Rear-Admiral Sir W. J. 
Wharton,— A Phosphatized Trachyte from Clipper- 
ton Atoll,’ by Mr. J. J. H. Teall,—and ‘ The Pliocene 
Deposits of the East of England: Part I., The Len- 
ham Beds and the Coralline Crag,’ by Mr. F. W. 
Harmer. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— March 17.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—A letter was read 
from Sir E. M. Thompson accepting, on behalf of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, a replica of 
a bronze portrait medallion of the late Sir A. W. 
Franks.—A letter was read from the Rev. Evan 
Jones, Vicar of Strata Florida, expressing his regret 
at the recent destruction of portions of the ruins 
of the Abbey of Strata Florida, and promising that 
there should be no further destruction.—The Pre- 
sident exhibited a snaphance pistol of the year 
1619, lately acquired for the Tower Armoury from 
the Gurney Collection.—Mr. P. Norman read a note 
on the recent discovery of a late Perpendicular 
arch and other remains of the destroyed Priory of 
Christchurch, Aldgate, in Mitre Street, in the City 
of London.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper 
on the ancient arrangements of the Cathedral 
Church of Rochester, so far as they could be made 
out from documents and existing remains. 

BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— March 
16—Mr, C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chir.—Mrs. 
Collier exhibited an unusually fine example of 
a coin of Magnentius, found in College Green, 
Worcester; also coins of Charles III. of Spain 
and Louis XIV. of France, together with a 
token of Horne Tovoke.—The Rev. H. J. D. Astley, 
Hon. Sec., exhibited photographs of old engravings 
of two large family pictures nowat Melton Constable, 
one illustrating the tournament at Paris in 1438 
between Sir Jacob Astley and Sir Gerald Massey ; 
the other a combat at Smithfield in 1441 between 
the former knight and Sir Philip Boyle. On either 
side of the two principal pictures were grouped 
several smaller views of various scenes in the his- 
tory of the tournament. The date of the paintings 
would appear to be the sixteenth century.—The 
paper of the evening was by Mr. A. S. Walker, 
on ‘The Screen of Allhallows the Great.’ The neigh- 
bourhood of Thames Street and the river bank might, 
said Mr. Walker, be called the “cradle of the City,” 
as the earliest place of commerce was at Queen- 
hithe. Ever since the time of the Normans the 
customs have formed a source of revenue, and here, 
in 1250, Henry III.’s brother — Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall—had jurisdiction over weights. In the 
Steelyard, the site of which is now occupied by 
Cannon Street Station, the Hanseatic merchants 
were established and had their Guildhall, their 
charter of liberty being granted in 1259. They, 
however, possessed no chapel, but worshipped in 
the church of Allhallows the Great. They beauti- 
fied the church by presenting windows and founding 
altars, and at length endowed a chapel therein. 
Edward IV. gave to the Hanseatic League the abso- 
lute property of the Steelyard; here they erected 
warehouses and other buildings ; but although the 
League was suppressed in 1560, the Steel- 
yard remained the property of the League 
until it was purchased for the Cannon Street 
improvements in 1850. The church was en- 
tirely destroyed in the great fire in 1666 witb 
the exception of the tower. After the fire the 
parishes of All Hallows the Great and Less were 
united, and the church was rebuilt by Wren, the 
cost of the fabric being defrayed out of the coal 
dues, and amounting to 5,640/. The parishioners, 
however, raised a rate for the sum of 500/. for the 
interior fittings. The Master of the Steelya:d at 
that time was Jacob Jacobson, a very rich and 
benevolent man, who gave 10/.to the poor of the 
parish and rebuilt the Guildhall ; he died in 1680. 
There is a curious legend that the famous screen 
was made in Hamburg, and was the gift of the 
Dutch merchants, but Mr. Walker quite dis- 
posed of this tradition, for it appears to have been 
put forward by Malcolm in 1803, 120 years after the 
rebuilding of the church. It bas also been said that 
Jacob Jacobson gave the screen, but he died in 
1680, and the church was not ready to receive any 
fittings until 1683. The truth seems to be that the 
oy avegeni had always desired to have a screen, 

ut they were in want of money, and could not pay 
for it. Mr. Theodore Jacobson, who had succeeded 





his brother as Master of the Steelyard, had given 
the pulpit to the church, and thereupon came for- 
ward and presented the screen. An interesting 
comparison between the screens of All Hallows and 
of St. Peter’s on Cornhill followed. 





NUMISMATIC.—March 17.—Sir J. Evans, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. C. Wilson Hill was elected 
a Member.—Mr. M. Perry exhibited a variety of the 
Bristol penny of Edward VI. reading E. VI—Mr. 
W. E. Marsh exhibited a shilling of Charles I. 
(Hawkins, type 1 b, m.m. negro’s head); reverse, 
square shield, plumed, and cross fleury, showing 
three limbs, the peculiarity consisting in the com- 
bination (unknown to Hawkins) of the cross with 
the plumed shield.—Mr. Ready exhibited a pied-fort 
of a halfpenny of Edward I. anda Bristol shilling of 
Charles I. struck in 1646.—Mr. A. Prevost exhibited 
specimens of the Japanese gold coins of 1874, con- 
sisting of pieces of 10, 5, 2, and 1 yen, and pieces of 
20, 10, and 5 yen struck in October, 1897, the 20-yen 
piece of 1897 weighing the same as the 10-yen piece 
of 1874, and the 10-yen piece the same as the 5-yen 
piece. &c., this being due to the fact that the price 
of silver in 1874 was more than double what it is at 
the present time.—Mr. Lawrence showed two coins 
of Edgar with busts resembling those of the pre- 
vious kings, but hitherto unknown on Edgar’scoins; 
also a coin of Henry I., similar to Hawkins 257, but 
with ALFGAR ON LYN., a new mint for this very rare 
type.—Dr. B. V. Head read a communication from 
Prof. A. S. Napier ‘On Barnstaple as a Minting 
Place,’ in which he pointed out thatin the Crawford 
collection of early charters (Oxford, 1895) there is 
an endorsement (A.D. 1018) in which mention is 
made of the ‘‘burh-witan’ at ‘ Beardastapol,” 
which proves the existence of Barnstaple as a 
borough at that date. and therefore as a likely place 
for a mint, whereas Beardan-ig (Bardney, near Lin- 
coln) was unknown except as the site of a monastery. 
—Mr. L. A. Lawrence read the second portion of a 
paper on the recent find of coins at Balcombe, in 
Sussex, in which he dealt chiefly with the classifica- 
tion of the small coins of Edwards L, II, and III. 
The evidence of the Balcombe find showed that the 
attribution of the coins bearing abbreviated forms 
of the name Edward exclusively to Edwards I. and 
II. must now be abandoned, as it is certain that the 
first issues of Edward III. also have the king’s name 
abbreviated. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— March 15.—Dr. A. Giinther, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on recent 
additions to the Society's menagerie.— A com- 
munication from Sir Edmund lIoder contained 
copies of some photographs of the beaver- pond 
at Leonardslea, Horsham, and a short account of 
the animals as there observed.—Mr. R. E. Holding 
exhibited a pair of horns of the Sunga or Galla ox 
of Abyssinia, and made some remarks on the horns 
of this and other varieties of the humped cattle of 
India and Africa.—A communication from Dr. G. 
Stewardson Brady, ‘On New or Imperfectly Known 
Species of Ostracoda, chiefly from New Zealand,’ 
was read. It contained descriptions of the Ostra- 
coda collected in New Zealand by Mr. H. Suter, for 
the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen, and by Mr. 
G. M. Thomson, of Dunedin. It also included a 
description of an ostracod from the Bay of Bengal, 
presenting some remarkable peculiarities of the 
mouth-organs, and constituting the type of a 
new genus, proposed to be called Hupathistonia. 
Of the New Zealand species treated of sixteen 
were described as new, and the new generic 
term Trachyleberis was proposed for the recep- 
tion of (ythere scabrocuneata, Brady.—Mr. E. H. J, 
Schuster described a new species of flagellate pro- 
tozoan, which he proposed to name Lophomonas sul- 
cata. This species occurred as an endo- parasite in 
the upper part of the colon of Blatta americana, 
Linn. It could not be definitely stated whether it 
occurred also in other species. The Blatt in which 
it was found had come from the Society’s gardens.— 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham read a paper on the early 
post-larval stages of the common crab (Cancer 
pagurus), and pointed out the affinity of that 
species with the circular crab (Atelecyclus hete- 
rodon).—Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper on some 
mammals collected by the late Mr. Henry Durnford 
in 1877-8 in Chubut, Patagonia. None of the species 
to which they were referable was new, but Mr. Durn- 
ford’s notes on their habits and the record of their 
localities were thought to be worthy of publication. 
—Mr. M. Jacoby made a contribution to the phyto- 
phagous Coleoptera of Africa by describing forty- 
three new species of the groups Halticine and 
Galerucinz, specimens of which had been collected 
by Mr. Guy A. K. Marshall in Mashonaland and 
West Africa. Two new genera, viz., Cheiridisia and 
Pseudedusia, were characterized. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—March 16.—Mr. R. McLachlan, 
V.P. and Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. Champion 
exhibited specimens of Acanthia inodora, A, Dugés, 





from Guanajuato, Mexico. This insect, a congener 
with the common bed-bug, was found in fowl-houses, 
where itattacked poultry.— Mr. Wainwrightexhibited 
a locust found alive in broccoli at Birmingham. The 
insect was identified by Mr. Burras Acridium egyp- 
tinm.—Mr. Tutt showed a series of captured examples 
of Calligenia miniata, varying in colour and the 
amount of black markings, one example being a 
clear yellow and another orange.—The Secretary 
exhibited part of a series of holograph letters, &c., 
which he had discovered among old papers in the 
Society's library, including communications from 
Kirby, Spence, Darwin, and many other entomo- 
logists. — A paper by Mr. E. KE. Green, of 
Punduluoya, Ceylon, entitled ‘ Further Notes on 
Dyscritina, Westwood,’ and illustrated by specimens 
and drawings, was read. The author had discovered 
two distinct species of Dyscritina, which he was 
able to keep in captivity and rear from the early 
larval stage to that of the imago. The charac- 
teristic abdominal cerci increased in length with 
successive moults, until in D. longisetosa they be- 
came much larger than the body. In the penulti- 
mate stadium they were lost without a moult, 
being probably bitten off by the possessor, the 
long basal joints alone remaining. The imago was 
a typical earwig, the forceps being developed within 
the basal joints of the cerci. Sensory organs on the 
antenne and palpi were described, as well as the 
habits of both species.—In the ensuing discussion 
Mr. M. Burr referred the imagos to the genus 
Diplatys, that of Mr, Green’s new form being, he 
believed, a known species. The genus Dyscritina 
must therefore be sunk.—Mr, Gahan observed that 
the fact of the forceps being developed within the 
basal joints of the cerci alone did not prove that 
they were not homologous with the entire cerci; 
oa Mtn the internal structure of the latter was 
retracted by a histolytic process before amputa- 
tion. In Forficula he had found evident traces of 
meristic division in the forceps of. — which 
were nearly on the point of hatching.—Dr. Chap- 
man read a paper entitled ‘Some Remarks on Hete- 
regyna penella,” with a full account of its life- 
history. The female was destitute of all append- 
ages whatever, and only left the pupal case for 
pairing, returning to it about ten minutes later. It 
possessed an organic connexion with the pupal case 
in the situation of the legs, The larve were hatched 
within the case and devoured the remains of the 
mother, On anatomical characters he assigned to 
the insect a place near the Zygenide. 





CHEMICAL.—March 17.—Prof. J. Dewar, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were read: 
‘ Contributions to the Chemistry of Thorium.’ ‘ The 
Atomic Weight of Thorium,’ * On the Compound 
Nature of Cerium,’ and ‘On the Preso- and Neo- 
Didymium,’ all by Prof. B. Brauner,—‘ The Reduc- 
tion of Bromic Acid and the Law of Mass Action,’ 
by Miss Winifred Judson and Dr. J, W. Walker,— 
‘The Action of Ferric Chloride on the Ethereal 
Salts of Ketone Acids,’ by Drs. R. 8. Morrell and 
J. M. Crofts,—‘ Note on the Volatilitv of Sulphur,’ 
by Mr. T. C. Porter,—and ‘ Cannabinol,’ by Messrs. 
T. B. Wood, W. T. N. Spivey, aud T, H. Easterfield. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— March 8,—Mr. 
F. W. Rudler, President, in the chair.—The Hon. 
David W. Carnegie exhibited a large collection of 
objects of ethnological interest which he had 
recently brought from Western Australia. He also 
described the natives whom he met in the course of 
his remarkable journey across the great sandy desert 
of the interior, between Coolgardie on the south and 
Kimberley on the north. Some of the men, not- 
withstanding the miserable character of their sur- 
roundings, were upwards of six feet in stature.— Mr. 
Robert Etheridge, jun., curator of the Australian 
Museum at Sydney, sent for exhibition a large series 
of photographs representing the dilly-baskets used 
in North Australia. Many of these were highly 
ornate objects, and offered curious illustrations of 
aboriginal decorative art.—A paper on the folk-lore 
of the native Australians, by Mr. W. Dunlop, was 
read by Mr. T, V. Holmes, the Secretary. Most of 
the legends recited in the paper had been taken 
down from the lips of the natives nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. 





HIsToRIcaL.— March 19.—Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
President, in the chair.—Miss M. Morison com- 
municated a contemporary narrative of the voyage 
of Cecilia, Princess of Sweden, to the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth in the year 1565. The narrative 
was discovered by Miss Morison amongst the Royal 
MSS..and appears to have been hithertounpublished, 
though the subject is referred to by Mr. W. B. Rye. A 
number of contemporary notices from the State 
Papers and other historical MSS. were also com- 
municated as an appendix to the narrative, which 
will be printed in the next volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 5}.—‘ Industrial Assurance,’ Mr.C. H. E 


Rea. 
Society of Arts,8—‘The Thermo-Chemistry of the Bessemer 
Ww 


* Process,’ Lecture III, Prof. W. N. Hartley. (Cantor Lec- 
ture 

a Aristotelian, 8—‘The Universal Constituents of Mind,’ Mr. 
A. F, Shan 


— Geographical, 8}.--‘ Exploration on and around Mount Acon- 
cagua,’ Mr. E A. Fitzgerald. WI: 
Royal Institution, 3.— ‘The Simplest Living 
Lecture X1., Prof E. Ray Lankester. ‘ 
i 8, 8.—D 


Things,’ 


on ‘ Extraordinary 





Institution of Civil E 
Floods in Southern India.’ 

Society of Arts, 8 —‘ English Art in Illuminated MSS.,’ Sir E. M. 
Thompson. 

Anthropological Institute, 8}.—‘'The Natives of the Upper Welle 
District of the Belgian Congo,’ Capt. G. burrows. 

Society of Arts, 8. —‘Telegraphy across Space,’ Prof. 8. P. 
Thompson. 

Chemical, 3 —Annual Meeting. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Researches in Magnetism and 
Diamagnetism,’ Lecture V., Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Tyndall 
Lecture.) 

Society of Arts, 4}.—‘The Earthquake in Assam,’ Mr. H. 
Luttman-Johnson. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8}. -‘A Hoard of Kronze Implements 
found near Southampton,’ Mr. W. Dale; ‘Observations on 
some Works, hitherto unnoticed, executed by Holbein during 
his First Visit to England,’ Mr. F. M. Nichols. 

Philological, 8. —‘ Some Anglo-Saxon Words not in the Lexicons,’ 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson; ‘A Few Words not in our Oxford 
Dictionary,’ Dr. Furnivall. 

pi Institution, 9.—* Liquid Air as an Analytic Agent,’ Prof. 

war. 


Weo. 


Tues. 


Royal Institution, 3 —‘ Portraits as Monuments,’ Lecture II., 
Mr. Lionel Cust. 








Science Gossig. 


THE Danish Lieut. Olussen, Dr. O. Paulsen 
the botanist, and Dr. A. Hjuler the naturalist 
are to leave Copenhagen this month for their 
scientific expedition to Central Asia. Their 
first object is the exploration of the Jaschikul 
lake in the Alittschur Pamir, which lies 12,090/t. 
above the sea level, and to which they travel 
through Kashgar and Yarkand. Thence the 
expedition will cross over the difficult passes 
into the province of Bakhau, in the South Pamir, 
where photographs and plans will be taken of 
the ruins belonging to the period of the ‘*Sia- 
poscher.” The explorers intend to spend the 
winter of 1898-9 in the province of Ischkaschin, 
in the territory of Bokhara, where a meteoro- 
logical station will be erected, and researches 
made in botany, zoology, and ethnography. In 
the summer of 1899 the expedition will journey 
along the Amu-Darya to Khiva, on the Sea of 
Aral, where the ruins of the flourishing period 
of the history of Khiva are to be photographed. 
The costs will be provided in part by the 
Danish State, partly from the Carlsborg Fund, 
and partly by A. Nielsen, the Danish Consul in 
Rostow. 

Since the death of Charles Darwin his home, 
Down, not far from Bromley, has remained in 
the possession of his family. For much of the 
time it has been unoccupied, and it is suggested 
that if his family were willing to part with 
it, it might be purchased in order to preserve 
& permanent memorial of him in some way. 

AN important work by Mr. Charles Bright 
on ‘Submarine Telegraphs’ will be published 
by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son imme- 
diately after Easter. The author has secured 
material from every authoritative source, and 
his book is the first of the sort in this country. 
Nearly the whole edition has already been taken 
up, and the price will be raised on the day of 
publication. 

Tue death is announced of C. W. M. Van 
de Velde, a cartographer of note who had 
travelled a good deal and especially distinguished 
himself in the mapping of Palestine. 

A NEW comet (b, 1898) was discovered by 
Mr. Perrine at the Lick Observatory on the 
morning of the 20th inst. It was situated in 
the constellation Pegasus, and moving in a 
north-easterly direction towards Cygnus. 








FINE ARTS 


—_——— 


Pausanias’s Description of Greece. Translated, 
with a Commentary, by J. G. Frazer. 
6 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
(First Notice ) 
Ir is indeed seldom that we are called upon 
to review so vast and complete a work from 


the pen of an English scholar. The day for 




















| big books seemed to have gone by; the 


habit of recording discoveries or new points 
of criticism in learned periodicals seemed 
even to make such books unnecessary or 
unpractical; and yet here we havea book of 
which the indices and maps occupy a whole 
volume, of which the preparation has cost 
years of toil, and in which the literature 
quoted and utilized amounts to a huge 
library. English scholarship may point 
with pride to this monument of its patience 
and thoroughness at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Such an edition of Pausanias was urgently 
needed, but could not have been brought out 
even ten years ago with any approximation 
to completeness, for it is from the excava- 
tions of our own day that the best part of 
the commentary must be drawn. Even 
during the printing of this book new mate- 
rial has come to light, so that the addenda 
at the end of Mr. Frazer’s commentary 
occupy 160 pages full of important addi- 
tions and corrections. Throughout the four 
volumes of the commentary are scattered 
many valuable maps and plans and some 
pictures of artistic objects, reconstructions 
of paintings, &c., which add to the value of 
the book, but which are not so handsome as 
we should have expected from its high price. 
The reproductions of the coins in particular 
are mostly dim and ineffective. We miss in 
the chapters on Delphi the now famous 
bronze charioteer dedicated by Polyzalus, 
Hiero’s brother, which, having appeared in 
a French journal with an article by M. 
Homolle, must now be considered public 
property. Many other precious things in 
Delphi were only seen by the author on the 
understanding that the first reproduction 
should be reserved for the French School of 
Athens. We may, therefore, be very thank- 
ful for the new plan of Delphi as now 
excavated, which gives quite a fresh interest 
to Pausanias’s chapters on the subject. Here 
M. Homolle has relaxed his jealous reserva- 
tions with much courtesy. Nevertheless, 
the growth of knowledge concerning Greece 
is now so rapid that if the author keeps 
abreast of it and does not rest upon his 
laurels, he will very soon give us another 
whole volume of addenda to supplement the 
present voluminous work. 

When we call it voluminous we feel 
that the epithet is not entirely laudatory, 
nevertheless we cannot but retain the word. 
For the author, with a deliberation very 
rare indeed in current scholarship, mentions 
not only all that affects the understanding 
of Pausanias, but all manner of suggestions 
that are most interesting, but in themselves 
irrelevant. As might be expected from the 
writer of ‘The Golden Bough,’ comparative 
folk-lore occupies a great many pages in the 
present book. Whenever Pausanias tells 
a local legend, Mr. Frazer is ready with 
parallels from all the races under heaven. 
Indeed, it seems to us not unlikely that this 
side of Pausanias first excited in Mr. Frazer 
the absorbing interest which he has since 
extended to the actual survey of Greece. If 
this be so, we may, indeed, gladly excuse 
these digressions. But elsewhere there are 
distinct instances of redundance. Thus in 
his very full and learned introductory essay, 
which shows the most complete familiarity 
with every page of his author, he not only 
translates the whole fragment of the so- 








called Dicearchus on Greek manners 


(pp. xliii sg.), but then goes over it again 
in a paraphrase. And, of course, a large 
part of his addenda could have been spared 
had he postponed his printing till after his 
second visit to Greece (in 1895); for the 
book seems to have been four years in 
the press! But we must allow him his 
idiosyncrasies. Whatever they are, they are 
not those of Cambridge. Though he writes 
in the heart of the greatest of its colleges, 
there is an emotional tone in his preface 
foreign to Cambridge manners. There is 
also a formidable table of corrections of 
the spelling of proper names, which many 
scholars would have avoided. Nor is the 
list by any means complete. This list 
comes at the end of the critical notes to the 
first volume, which tell us what text Mr. 
Frazer has adopted. But he avoids giving 
the reader the smallest information con- 
cerning the extant MSS. of Pausanias, 
simply referring to the Teubner edition. 
In an English book, meant, as he tells us, 
for English readers, this is, perhaps, to 
be commended. But there are critics 
who will not think so, and will call this 
most elaborate of books incomplete in con- 
sequence. 

When we come to consider Mr. Frazer’s 
work in detail, the first point which strikes 
us is that his masterly and learned intro- 
duction, so far as it does not apply itself 
to German guesses about the sources of 
Pausanias, would be most acceptable in a 
separate form. It would thus command a 
vast number of intelligent readers who 
cannot be expected tv buy the whole book. 
In so full and suggestive an essay there 
are, of course, some points on which every 
critic will not agree with him. Thus he 
emphasizes the point that Pausamias ex- 
hibits a strong preference for works of art 
of the Golden Age “‘ rather than the feeble 
productions of the decadence.”” Our general 
impression is that Pausanias’s predilection 
was rather for archaic monuments, and it is 
surely misleading to speak of the decadence 
of Greek art with contempt. The so-called 
decadence that produced the Sidon sarco- 
phagus, the Pergamene school of art, and the 
Venus of Melos, is not to be despised, and 
the unwary English reader should rather 
be taught to know that the Silver Age of 
Greek sculpture far exceeds the Golden Age 
of other nations. If any one desires a 
practical illustration of the truth that late 
Greek work is often first-rate, he will find 
a most amusing one in the discussion upon 
the sculptures of Lycosura (iv. 378), of 
which fhe famous marble drapery in the 
Museum at Athens is familiar to most 
travellers. These sculptures have been 
assigned with great confidence, by good 
judges, to the fourth century B.c., the second 
century B.c., and the second century A.D.! 

Mr. Frazer’s criticism of the style of 
Pausanias is worth quoting :— 


‘‘The sentences are devoid of rhythm and 
harmony. They do not march, but hobble and 
shamble and shuffle along. At the end of one 
of them the reader is not let down easily by a 
graceful cadence, a dying fall ; he is tripped up 
suddenly and left sprawling, till he can pull 
himself together, take breath, and grapple with 
the next. It is a loose, clumsy, ill-jointed, ill- 
compacted, rickety, ramshackle style, without 
ease or grace or elegance of any sort,” &c. 
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Critics less respectful than we are might 
well accuse the author of airing his own 
style in this passage at the expense of 
poor Pausanias. In our frequent readings 
of the latter we had not thought we were 
astride a possible Pegasus, and therefore 
we have not felt ourselves so rudely mal- 
treated by him. We could cite passages, 
such as the love story of Melanippus and 
Comeetho (vii. 19), which are not without 
literary merit; and many stray sentences 
show in Pausanias the reticence of a strong 
emotion—a feature with which Mr. Frazer 
evidently does not sympathize, but which 
many English readers will not censure. 

Let us hasten to add that, whatever may 
be thought of Pausanias’s style, the trans- 
lator has made it easy and pleasant reading. 
It is only such as have themselves under- 
taken the task of translating a whole book 
who really know the tedious, the treacherous, 
the unsatisfactory nature of this sort of 
literary work. The meaning of the original, 
which seems plain enough to the reader, 
often becomes doubtful to the translator. 
The choice of the right word among 
synonyms is a matter of perplexity, the 
reproduction of the flavour of the original 
a cause of despair. 

Here is a sentence in which Mr. 
Frazer has been exceptionally unfortunate 
(p. 246): ‘‘He made it a rule that they 
[the Olympic games] should be celebrated 
every fourth year, because he and his 
brothers were five in number’’! A note 
to this curious statement tells us that 
Pausanias (being a man of sense) had 
written ‘‘every fifth year,’’ and endeavours 
to justify the absurd alteration in the text. 
We are unable to comprehend Mr. Frazer's 
meaning. Perhaps he thinks that “ every 
fifth year” is the same thing as “ every 
five years.” Here, again, is a somewhat 
Hibernian sentence, though the translator 
seems to be a Scotchman (p. 374): “It was 
he, too, who weaned men from the custom 
of eating green leaves, grasses, and roots, 
of which none were edible, and some were 
even poisonous.” The people who had 
lived and multiplied under such circum- 
stances must indeed have been fitted for 
a wonderful future. 

But these are only spots upon the sun. 
Mr. Frazer’s translation as a whole is ex- 
cellent, and deserves the highest praise. 
Our remarks upon his commentary we must 
relegate to a second notice. 








MR. HOOK’S PICTURES. 

Lovers of English landscape painting will 
be glad to hear that Mr. Hook intends to 
send to the Academy this year his usual full 
number of four pictures, all of which are painted 
with unabated vigour and skill. Three refer to 
the coast for their subjects, while the latest 
executed represents a country lane in sunlight. 
Trending to a distant hillside covered with dark 
pines, it is enclosed on one side by a meadow in 
the brilliant verdure of an early autumn, on the 
other by a fringe of slender trees, whose foliage 
is fading fast, while every moment thins their 
masses of diverse hues. This picture is, for the 
present at least, called ‘A Turn in the 
Lane.’ Drawn close to the hedge skirting the 
meadow is a donkey cart, from which a lively 
boy gathers blackberries, while his companion, 
a girl, attends to the reins. The incident 
is, of course, nothing, but the charm of the 
picture and the art and knowledge employed 
upon it are supreme. As a piece of colour it is 





of the first order, and gains greatly by the 
richness and force of a group of yews in 
the mid-distance, the blackness of the weather- 
boards of a barn, and the red roofs of 
a farmhouse, all of which are massed on 
the further side of the meadow, and con- 
trast with its intensely vivid green, as well as 
with the lustrous clearness of a little stream 
in the immediate foreground. The next most 
attractive picture represents a little Cornish 
bay, where the fulness of summer splendour 
is just beginning to decline, and every line 
of nature gains in strength, variety, and 
sumptuousness. The retreated tide has left 
bare a wide space of golden sands that ex- 
tend from the foreground to the slate, sward- 
capped cliffs of the distance, in which a fishing 
hamlet nestles, while, beyond the point where 
the cliffs end, the sea, compact of splendid 
tints and fringed with foam where it breaks 
upon the sands or the more distant rocks, is 
worthy of Mr. Hook at his best. Seated upon 
a huge weed-clad stone near the front of the 
scene, a boy in a purple jersey is taking on his 
back a rosy urchin who, stripped to his shirt, 
is about to be carried out fora sea bath. Mr. 
Hook’s admirers, delighted with his seas and 
sands, seldom notice his skies sufticiently, but 
the sky of the work before us is equal to his finest. 
It renders the vastness and lovely colour of a 
calm expanse, charged with pale grey and white 
vapours that have not formed themselves into 
distinct clouds, although some openings reveal 
the delicate blue of the firmament. Here again 
we have a triumph of colour softness and subtly 
graded tones, and hues the most natural. This 
picture is not yet finally named. The third of 
the group, which was painted last autumn in the 
north of Scotland, differs from the above in 
its more sober coloration and pearliness. It 
is at present called ‘Troubles with the Old 
Muzzle-luader,’ because, seated upon the ground 
near the front and attentively watched by his big 
black dog, a keeper is busily pricking the touch- 
hole of his gun. Four or five dead rabbits lie near 
his feet, while behind him is a meadow where 
grasses and rushes running to seed, with other 
herbage, are painted with an admirably elaborate 
and delicate skill, as well as with a very different 
learning and taste from some of the superficial 
and pretentious impressions of to-day. From 
the keeper's feet to the shore a path trodden 
in the grass leads down to a little inlet, 
the wavelets of which heave slowly ere they 
break against the weed-clad rocks. The further 
side of this opening to the sea consists of low, 
irregular cliffs of a broken greyish brown, covered 
on their summits with bright verdure. From 
the mid-distance a fishing boat is running for 
the little port. Here the modelling of the sur- 
face of the sea and its colour sustain the artist’s 
reputation. The fourth picture, which will pro- 
bably be called ‘ Latitude 57° 4’ N. ; Longitude 
2° 4’ W.,” represents another view of part of the 
same coast as the last, including a wider bay, 
which is fringed with pale gold sands, much less 
splendid than those where the Cornish seas 
fall as gently as these Scottish ones. A foreland 
of beautiful outlines is set softly against the 
sky, and encloses half the distance, the rest of 
it, even to the horizon, being sea of that 
infinite diversity of colours in low keys in which 
the artist delights. The sky is of autumn in 
the north, a world of pale blue and green tur- 
quoise tints and more positive yet tender blues, 
as well as greyish white and pure white. The 
poetic sentiment of this sky is that of nature’s 
complete repose. A meadow forms the fore- 
ground, clad in wealth of grasses and wild 
herbage gone to seed, the painting of which 
will, as in ‘The Old Muzzle-loader,’ charm 
every true artist. Here, somewhat re- 
moved, a company of gipsies, their tents, 
carts, and horses, are grouped. Closer at hand 
a man, kneeling on the ground, examines the 
shoe of a brown horse. Beyond these some 
black-bronze coloured boats are drawn up to 





the edge of the meadow, and give the fullest . 


tones and strongest tints to a fine and original 
picture. A hamlet nestles in the hollow of the 
hill, and behind it dark foliage strengthens the 
sky-line against the opalescence of an atmo- 
sphere so delicately graded as to seem bound- 
less. 





NOTES FROM ATHENS. 


At a meeting of the Parnassus Society (Philo- 
logical and Archzeological Section) on Febru- 
ary 21st, Herr Kuruniotis, the chief inspector of 
antiquities, spoke on his excavation of a vaulted 
grave chamber in Eretria. It was 2°60 métres 
broad and 2°80 métres long, and had a small 
outside dromos. It was covered over by an 
elliptic tumulus, which also contained another 
building near it, of which I shall speak later. 
The grave chamber contained five sepulchral 
structures of marble. Two of these were in the 
shape of a bed, two others like a chair, the fifth 
in the form of a chest. These graves were pro- 
vided with inscriptions of Roman date, which 
point to a conclusion that the people buried 
were most of them related to one another. In 
only a few cases is the degree of relationship not 
ascertainable. It is clear that the grave chamber 
was in use for two generations at least. The 
walls were covered with chalky stuff, and 
adorned with painting, crowns, a lyre, and a 
sword, which also seem actually to have hung 
on nails fixed up on the wall. The walls of the 
dromos were also covered with chalky material, 
on which was shown by painting the position of 
the stones. 

Grave chambers of later date and arched form 
have been discovered also in Greece, especially 
in Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, and Delphi; but 
none of these is like this latest find in Eretria. 
The construction of the grave and finds made 
there are more like those of the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, and partly analogous to 
graves of Pompeii.. The objects found con- 
sisted of bronze urns and terra-cottas; but 
robbers had already been at work before the 
present systematic excavation. Of special in- 
terest are two shields of terra-cotta adorned 
with coloured relief and a gilded rim, a gold 
ring with an inscription on it, and a slab of 
marble which apparently exhibits an Asiatic 
deity. The deity wears a tiara on its head, and 
near it are a griffin and a horse, or possibly ox, 
as the animal is not distinct. Quite near to the 
grave chamber a square structure of clay bricks, 
3°50 métres broad, 4 métres long, and about 
3°50 métres high, has been discovered. It had 
no door, and was covered from above; and 
though one cannot be certain what it was, it was 
certainly not a grave chamber. Herr Tsundas, 
who was present at the meeting, expressed the 
conviction that this construction simply served 
to support the earth thrown up to form the 
tumulus. It was difficult to believe that this 
square building was intended to carry a monu- 
ment built on it. Spyr. P. Lamsros. 





FORGED ANTIQUITIES IN EGYPT. 
Oxford, March 11, 1898. 

In the Neue Freie Presseof Vienna of March 6th 
Prof. Georg Ebers warns travellers in Egypt 
against imitations of the well-known portraits 
of persons of the Roman age painted on wood, 
which are offered at a low price. The marks by 
which these forgeries can be detected, according 
to Prof. Ebers, are these :— 

1. The tablets on which they are painted are 
pliant rather than brittle, and have a white 
instead of a brown section. 

2. On the back of genuine tablets are traces 
of the asphalt with which they were fastened ; 
in the forgeries this is represented only by 
smearing of colours. 

3. Genuine tablets were painted in wax by an 
encaustic method ; the forgeries are painted in 
oil, and even smell of oil. 

Of course the forgers may soon learn to 
remedy these defects. The fact is that coins, 
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terra-cottas, vases, and antiquities of all kinds 
are now so skilfully forged in the Levant that 
travellers are sure to be deceived, however much 
they may pride themselves on their judgment, 
unless they take the advice of a trained specialist. 
Percy GARDNER. 








Fine-Brt Gossip. 

Mr. W. L. Wyt11k’s collected drawings, called 
‘‘Fair and Foul Weather,” which are now ex- 
hibiting at the Dowdeswell Galleries, are nearly 
eighty in number, and all of them excel in 
the painter’s pure and brilliant treatment 
of atmosphere, the level or turbulent sur- 
face of the sea, as well as the ships of 
every size, in depicting which no living artist 
surpasses him. Perforce we can only name 
as exceptionally luminous and faithful 
‘Flushing’ (No. 2); ‘The North Sea’ (4), 
and ‘Becalmed in the Medway’ (7), which is 
silvery and tender and finely graded withal. 
‘Coming Up for a Load of Cement’ (8) is 
surpassingly vivid and broad ; ‘ Calshot Castle’ 
(15) is resplendent and delicate; while ‘Spit 
Fort from Sea View ’ (22) is like a huge enamel, 
and ‘ Running over the Bar’ (33) lacks neither 
energy nor homogeneity ; ‘North Sea Trawlers’ 
(48) is first rate, and ‘ Off Whitstable’ (64) is a 
gem in its luminosity and pure hues. 

Messrs. SHEPHERD BroTHERs are exhibiting 
a collection of early English pictures at King 
Street, St. James’s ; and the Society of British 
Artists will open its summer exhibition on 
Monday next to the public in the Suffolk Street 
rooms. 


THE Fine-Art Society has appointed to-day 
(Saturday) for the private view of an exhibition 
of drawings by Mrs. Allingham, to see which 
the public will be admitted on Monday next. 


To-pay also the thirty-fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of cabinet pictures in Mr. T. McLean’s 
Gallery will be opened for a private view. Mon- 
day is the first public day. 

At a general meeting of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, held on Monday last, the 
following were elected Members : H. P. Clifford, 
William Kneen, Giffard H. Lenfestey, H. Childe 
Pocock, H. Kerr Rooke, and Henry Stannard. 
Mr. Carew Martin has been appointed to the 
post of Keeper. 

Mr. W. H. OverEenD, who died on Friday 
week last, was well known as an able painter 
of marine subjects, and to a still larger circle 
as a black-and-white artist in the Illustrated 
London News. He also did a good deal of book 
illustrating. 


Two portraits of Joseph Addison were to have 
been sold yesterday (Friday) at Christie’s, but 
were withdrawn, with the view of being offered 
at an important sale later in the season. One, 
which is supposed to represent Addison when 
young, is inside a snuff-box, and is unimportant. 
The other, which was described as ‘‘ Portrait of 
Joseph Addison: enamel by Zincke—in oval 
gold locket,” is a characteristic Zincke and a 
good miniature. It will be interesting to see 
what is said with regard to whether it is or is 
not Addison. There is reason to believe the 
Holland House ‘ Addison’ is not Addison, but 
a member of the Rich family; and the bust 
for the Abbey was modelled after the Holland 
House portrait. There are other portraits of 
Addison, with fair histories, which do not 
resemble the last-mentioned likeness. It is, of 
course, a mistake to suppose that the pictures 
at Holland House remained there through the 
last century, or that those which are there now 
came down from what are called ‘‘the times” ; 
and their authority is individual only, not col- 
lective, and has to be established by history in 
each case. 

Str E. Burne-Jones is recovering from the 
severe influenza which has troubled him till 
quite recently. 





A Return to the House of Commons issued 
this week shows the laws with regard to the 
protection of ancient monuments which exist 
in all countries. The newspapers, in com- 
menting on the Return, have assumed that the 
Danish law is the oldest, dating as it does from 
1805 ; but the French law, as given, is chiefly 
a re-enactment of laws to the same effect which 
date from the Revolution. 


M. Fatourkre’s statue of Dr. Charcot, one of 
his finest works, is shortly to be placed in the 
Cour de l’Hospice de la Salpétriére, Paris, which 
is, of course, the best conceivable site for it. 


THe Archeological Museum of Berlin has 
received permission from the Sultan to make 
excavations at Miletus. The work will begin 
next autumn under the direction of Dr. Wiegand. 


Pror. ERNEST GARDNER is organizing a course 
of lectures in Athens and its neighbourhood, to 
last from April 11th to the 23rd. The lectures 
will be given either upon the ancient sites or in 
the museums of Athens, and, being timed to suit 
the Easter holidays, should be well attended. 


Messrs. CuristiE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 19th inst. the following pictures: Titian, A 
Grand Stag Hunt, 2627. 8S. Scott, Park Scenes, 
a pair, 105). Zoffany, The Cockfight at Luck- 
now, with the key, 2201. A. Cuyp, A Land- 
scape, with two shepherds, sheep, and goats, 
2361. J. G. Cuyp, Portrait of a Lady, in black 
dress and cap, 1101. 


Tue forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
will contain fully illustrated articles on ‘A 
Christian Cemetery in a Roman Villa,’ by 
Leader Scott; ‘The Ancient Church of 
Bosham,’ by Mr. H. Elrington; ‘Sculptured 
Norman Tympana, Cornwall,’ by Mr. A. G. 
Langdon; and ‘Primitive Anchors,’ by Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen. 

Tue Portfolio monograph on ‘ Greek Bronzes,’ 
to be published by Messrs. Seeley & Co.. in the 
middle of April, is written by Mr. Murray, Keeper 
of the Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum, and author of ‘Greek Sculp- 
ture under Pheidias,’ &c. The number will be 
illustrated mainly from the collection of bronzes 
in the British Museum, and will contain several 
that have not been previously reproduced. 


THE excavations of the Greek Archeological 
Society at Thebes, in Boeotia, have brought to 
light a necropolis of the Mycenzean age, the 
tombs of which are exactly similar to the rock- 
tombs of Argolis and Attica. The richest 
amongst them contained personal ornaments in 
gold and bronze of the familiar Mycenzean type 
and objects of Egyptian porcelain. Bones, 
without traces of cremation, have been found 
buried in large masses at the entrance of one 
tomb and ina ditch beneath another. 


Mr. MERcER writes :— 

“The Atheneum of February 27th, 1897, spoke of 
a precious discovery at Nocera, in Umbria. Much 
difference of opinion has existed concerning the 
nationality and period of the chieftain whose body 
and armour, denoting high rank and consideration, 
were unearthed a year since. These doubts are now 
probably cleared up in a letter of my friend Signor 
Piceller, which I condense into a brief résumé. The 
knight is said to be (judging by his personal accoutre- 
ments) a leader of Carlovingian Franks killed in the 
siege of the fortress of Nocera. A piece of silver 
of the date of 895 and of the reign of Guido IV., 
Duke of Spoleto, was found close in the land of 
Dr. Blasi, where the treasure was discovered. All 
the arms, of superb workmanship, are now tempo- 
rarily dispiayed in the palace of the Gentile-Spinola at 
Foligno, and may be seen and criticized at leisure. 
They include a battle-axe with a massive gold 
scabbard, decorated with filigrane roses on the 
handle. The fastenings are or worked in gold 
on the breastplate, and the Carlovingian eagle is 
engraved on the surface. The name of the Frank, 
written as a monogram, and said to be Puareno, 
is on the cap, formed like a mitre, and attached 
by laces. richly adorned, to the throat-piece (gor- 
giera) of the condottiere. The two iron couches 
are gorgeously enamelled, and will be the gems of 
some fortunate museum when removed from Fo- 
ligno. A golden network of rare excellence forms 
a mask to protect the countenance of the warrior, 





whose head rests on a broken lance (fit emblem of 
a glorious death). The funeral ritual is shown 
forth with symbols such as eggs, golden dolphins, 
and cups of gold with glass enamel (smalto).” 


Art Ostia some new archeological discoveries 
have been made on the road leading from the 
barracks of the Vigiles to the ancient theatre. 
They consist of remarkable brick constructions, 
near which is to be seen a well-preserved public 
fountain with a bronze dolphin, originally used 
for the water-spout. Several marble sculptures 
were scattered here and there on the place. 
Amongst them a small headless statue of Victory 
is to be noted, as also a portrait of an unknown 
person belonging, as can be judged from the 
style, to the end of the second century A.D. 


In the necropolis of Cumze a tomb has been 
excavated, which contained, together with the 
remains of burnt bones, eight rough figurini 
of unbaked earth with a Greek name of a man 
or woman inscribed twice on their surface. 
They seem to have served for that magic rite 
which was called by the Romans ‘‘ devotiones,” 
and was commonly used in order to consecrate 
hated persons to the infernal divinities. 








MUSIC 


Marchest and Music. (Harper & Brothers.) 


For many years the author of this inter- 
esting autobiography has enjoyed wide- 
spread reputation as a professor of singing, 
very many of the best operatic vocalists 
of the day having derived the utmost benefit 
from her teaching. Among the names 
scattered through these pages we find those 
of Ilma di Murska, Krauss, Fricci, Etelka 
Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, Melba, Eames, 
Sybil Sanderson, and our young and pro- 
mising concert-singer Ada Crossley. This 
is a goodly list, and it might be extended. 
An impression widely prevails, owing to 
her name, that Madame Marchesi is Italian 
by birth, but such is not the case. She was 
originally Friulein Mathilde Graumann, 
and was born at Frankfort-on-the-Main ; but 
she married Signor Salvatore de Castrone, 
whose professional name was Marchesi. 
The writer says that her reminiscences 
were originally intended for perusal by her 
family only, and their publication is due to 
the requests of many friends. She ventures 
to hope that her book will appeal to all who 
feel interested in vocal music, and of this 
she may be assured, for the volume should 
be read by every young vocal aspirant. It 
is written in a pleasant, chatty style, and 
supplies entertainment as well as instruction. 
Of the latter there is plenty, the following 
quotation being an example :— 

‘¢The majority of my successful pupils studied 
for three years, only few remaining but two. 
What pupil is allowed to study for three years 
in these days, when everybody is impatient to 
get money and fame? In one year, often in 
only a few months, all this has to be attained, 
without even having gone through the most ele- 
mentary preliminaries! To become agood singer, 
a first-rate artiste, it is necessary to have, first 
of all, a good general education. One must be 
musical, something of a pianist, and, besides 
singing, one should study languages, elocution, 
and acting. How can all this be attained in one 
short year? Instrumentalists, without excep- 
tion, give themselves over to many years of 
study. Then, why should this be denied to 
singers? The former buy their instruments 
ready made, the latter have to form and de- 
velope theirs. And is not the voice the most 
tender, the most fragile, of all instruments ? 
We may safely attribute the decline of the 
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vocal art to these unfortunate causes, and blame 
especially those teachers who, partly through 
ignorance, partly through egotism, do not point 
out to their pupils the importance of their 
mission. Oh, holy art of singing, how sad a 
fate hath befallen thee !” 


The principal secret of good singing is 
the method of production, for a naturally 
fine voice may be wrecked before the attain- 
ment of middle life by a forced or throaty 
emission, and also by clavicular breathing, 
which is the ruin of so many singers, espe- 
cially in France. On the other hand, by 
strict adhesion to the abdominal method 
of breathing and the avoidance of all effort 
in sending the voice forth, singers may defy 
the hand of time for many years. Madame 
Adelina Patti and Mr. Edward Lloyd are 
instances, and we mention the names of 
these artists without casting the least reflec- 
tion on others who deserve to be equally 
congratulated on the preservation of their 
vocal organs. 

To return to the subject of this auto- 
biography, Madame Marchesi’s early years 
were spent at home; but when she was 
seventeen her father lost his fortune, and 
her family made her take a situation 
as a governess, as it would not redound 
to their credit that she should become a 
public singer. Their objections, however, 
were eventually overcome, and Mathilde 
commenced her studies at Vienna. Her 
aunt, Baroness von Ertmann, to whom 
Beethoven dedicated his Sonata in a, Op. 101, 
had previously entertained her with remi- 
niscences of the great master, with whom 
she had been on terms of friendship. A 
little later Friulein Graumann was told by 
Viardot that she was on the wrong road as 
to singing; she should go to Paris and 
study under Manuel Garcia. Her friends 
would not consent to help her in this, so 
she gave lessons and saved money. When 
she was prepared to start Mendelssohn did 
his best to dissuade her. In Paris, he said, 
no true and right feeling for art existed ; 
she could learn nothing, and could only un- 
learn what she knew. Nevertheless she 
would not be dissuaded, and in October, 
1845, she left home for the French capital. 
Garcia received her kindly, but said she 
must study with him for years. This was 
terrible, for she had only funds for a few 
months; but friends assisted her, and 
Garcia drilled her in the florid school at 
that time paramount in vocalization. After 
two years her family insisted upon her going 
to Milan to seek an engagement. Unfor- 
tunately the revolution of 1848 was brewing, 
and shortly afterwards it broke out. The 
young artist had to endure semi-starvation, 
for it was impossible to venture out of doors, 
and, worse than that, she was denounced as 
an Austrian. At the risk of her life she 
escaped, and obtaining aid from some 
German friends reached French territory, 
learning soon after that the Milanese police 
had been sent to arrest her. After this she 
pursued her career as a singer with ever- 
increasing success. When in London she 


made acquaintance with many well-known 
musical people, among others with Chorley, 
at that time musical critic of the Atheneum. | 
In 1852 Friiulein Graumann married Signor | 
Marchesi. Being exceedingly fond of teach- 


for thirty-six lessons a month was 400 
florins (less than 40/.), and she says that 
not one of her pupils possessed the 
slightest knowledge of the art. Later ou 
| she notes that there is very little real love 
| for music in Vienna, and there is ample 
evidence to prove the justice of her state- 
ment. From this time Madame Marchesi’s 
reputation grew steadily for a while in 
Vienna, but still more in Paris, which 
eventually became her home. 

The interest of the book increases rather 
than diminishes as it goes on, many sketches 
of musicians and musical life in the French 
metropolis being given in pleasant fashion. 
In 1894 Madame Marchesi visited Bayreuth, 
and was much impressed, the performances 
of ‘Tannhiuser’ and ‘ Parsifal’ surpassing 
all her expectations. Though she did not 
like the primitively furnished apartments 
and the frugal fare at the restaurants, she 
declares she has but one desire, that is, to 
return to Bayreuth. The concluding words 
of the autobiography are worthy of quota- 
tion, as showing the true nature of the artist 
and the woman :— 

‘*T can say for myself that, always inspired 
with enthusiasm for the art to which I have 
consecrated my whole life, I shall continue to 
inculcate the principles by which I have ever 
obtained such happy results. May Heaven 
grant me for some years longer the strength 
of body and mind necessary to accomplish the 
task I have set myself ; and so with my motto, 
‘Faith, Labor, and Perseverance,’ ever in mind, 
I am now, and shall always be, the public’s most 
obedient servant, as I am, in a humble but 
very earnest way, the friend of every student and 
artiste, old or young. God helping, we need 
none of us have any fear; and as I have always 
been profoundly in love with my art, so shall 
I ever be fond of my profession.” 

The value of the book is enhanced by a 
number of letters from eminent musicians 
received by Madame Marchesi, and now 
printed for the first time. The name of the 
translator is not given, but so far as can be 
judged he has done his work well, apart 
from a few peculiarities of spelling, which 
suggest an American source. The auto- 
biography is dedicated to the author’s only 
surviving daughter, Madame Blanche Mar- 
chesi, who is following worthily in the foot- 
steps of her gifted mother. 








THE WEEK. 


QuFeEn’s HaLt.—Symphony Concerts. 

CRYSTAL PaLace.—Xaturday Concerts. 

St. James's HaLL.—Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s Vocal Re- 
cital. Popular Concerts. 


Tue series of orchestral Saturday after- 
noon concerts at the Queen’s Hall, which 
ended last week, has been artistically, and 
we trust financially, successful, for Mr. 
Robert Newman as manager and Mr. 
Henry J. Wood as conductor have both 
discharged their respective duties with much 
ability. The final programme for the pre- 
sent commenced with a familiar selection 
from the third act of ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
and Wagner was also represented by the 
Prelude and orchestral version of the closing 
scene from ‘ Parsifal’ and the condensed 
edition of the finale from ‘ Das Rheingold.’ 
All these were well played, but the greatest 
success was won in Schubert’s Symphony in 
c, a work which, whatever its opus number 


phonic art. It is pleasant to learn that 
Newman has been fixed for Saturday after. 
noon, April 30th, when a Wagner pro- 
gramme will be presented. Itshould be added 
that last Saturday’s scheme included Grieg’s 
picturesque composition ‘Bergliot,’ with 
recitation, rendered with all needful em- 
phasis by Mr. Hermann Vezin. 

The Crystal Palace Concert on the same 
afternoon was chiefly noteworthy for the 
first performance of a symphonic prelude to 
an opera ‘Kit Marlowe,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Bedford, a young musician whose work 
has already commanded some attention, 
and should command more, though he 
may be recommended to place less reliance 
upon Wagnerian methods of expression. 
The prelude is necessarily tragic in tone 
and is well scored. Far more cheerful was 
Haydn’s Symphony in B flat, No. 9 of the 
‘** Salomon” set, which was, of course, per- 
fectly rendered by Mr. Manns’s orchestra, 
Extreme vigour characterized the interpre- 
tation of the solo part in Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in £ flat by Mr. Frederic 
Lamond, who was subsequently heard in 
pieces by Schubert and Liszt. An enjoy- 
able item in the concert was M. Saint- 
Saéns’s Symphonic Poem ‘Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,’ which is always welcome. 
Mr. Santley, the vocalist of the afternoon, 
was heard in Handel’s aria ‘ Del miniac- 
ciar del vento” from ‘Ottone,’ and his own 
spirited song ‘Son of the Ocean Isle.’ 

The first vocal recital of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel this season, after an absence that 
had been unduly prolonged, took place on 
Monday afternoon, and, as a matter of 
course, there was a full attendance in St. 
James’s Hall. Both the artists were in 
excellent voice, and a well-selected pro- 
gramme was executed in a manner that 
must have given general satisfaction. A 
duet, ‘‘O toi, le digne appui d’un pére,” from 
Méhul’s ‘Joseph,’ a work that will probably 
never be revived, was placed first on the 
list, and it was followed by another, “Un 
bandeau ecouvre les yeux,” from Grétry’s 
‘Richard Coour de Lion.’ These quaint 
selections were rendered with perfect taste, 
and so were other songs and duets by 
Purcell, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Schubert, Schumann, Loewe, and Mr. 
Henschel himself. The two artists were in 
good voice, and the concert was in every 
respect enjoyable. The second and last 
recital for the present season will take place 
on Wednesday afternoon next week. 

In a few days from the present time the 
fortieth season of the Popular Concerts will 
conclude, the Joachim Quartet party being 
retained until the final performance on 
Monday, April 4th. Last Saturday’s pro- 
gramme included three quartets, namely, 
Mozart’s in c, No. 1 of the set dedicated to 
Haydn; Beethoven’s in F, Op. 135; and 
Schumann’s in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1. 
These were all splendidly rendered by 
Messrs. Joachim, Kruse, Wirth, and Haus- 
mann; and songs by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Grieg, and Jensen won favour as delivered 
by Mr. Walter Ford. The scheme on the 
following Monday evening was of a similar 
character, three quartets again constituting 
the bulk of the entertainment. They were 
Schubert’s in a minor, Op. 29; Beethoven’s 








ing, she accepted an offer emanating from 
Her salary | 


the Vienna Conservatorium. 


may be, must ever be regarded as the most 
gigantic among Schubert’s essays in sym- 


in c, Op. 59, No. 3 of the Rasoumowsky set, 
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superbly played, and Mendelssohn’s in £ 
flat, Op. 12. The vocalist, Miss Beatrice 
Spencer, who was a newcomer, showed that 
she possessed a pleasing light soprano voice, 
well cultivated. There was no pianoforte 
music at either of these concerts. 








Musical Gossip. 


An orchestral concert by the students of the 
Trinity College of Music was held at the Queen’s 
Hall on' Thursday evening last week, the pro- 
gramme including Beethoven’s Symphony in F, 
No. 8, M. Massenet’s Overture to ‘ Le Cid,’ 
Mr. Granville Bartock’s concert overture ‘ The 
Fire Worshippers,’ and items by Liszt, Grieg, 
Berlioz, and other masters. The performance 
was conducted by Mr. Frederick Corder. 


Tue first vocal recital of the youthful dramatic 
soprano Mlle. Eva Cortesi at St. James’s Hall 
on the afternoon of Friday last week may be 
regarded as artistically successful. Com- 
mencing with Gluck’s air from ‘ Alceste,’ 
‘Divinités du Styx,’ in which some nervous- 
ness was perceptible, Mlle. Cortesi passed with 
more success to Massenet’s ‘La Solitude de 
Sapho’ from the latest opera of the French 
composer, aud from thence to Margherita’s 
death-song from Boito’s ‘Mefistofele,’ and items 
by MM. Léon Schlésinger and Hillier, in all 
proving command over a well-trained voice not 
particularly powerful, but entirely under control. 
Mlle. Cortesi received excellent assistance from 
the Hillier Belgian String Quartet, Mr. Herbert 
Parsons, and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees. 


An orchestral concert by pupils of the Guild- 
hall School of Music, under the direction of Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, took place on Wednesday 
evening in the large hall of the City of London 
School. The programme was brief, the prin- 
cipal items being Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, 
Spohr’s Overture to ‘Jessonda,’ and Gounod’s 
to ‘Le Médecin malgré Lui.’ Unstinted praise 
cannot be given to the efforts of the solo students, 
either vocal or instrumental, nor to the orchestra, 
but earnestness in study was evident in all who 
took part in the performance. 

Herr RosENTHAL, who appeared at Man- 
chester last Monday, and was announced to give 
a pianoforte recital at St. James’s Hall on Wed- 
nesday of this week, has been compelled to 
postpone the latter engagement until Monday 
afternoon next week, owing to the injury which 
he sustained by an accident to one of his fingers 
some time since. 

Herr Orro HecNeER will give a recital at 
St. James’s Hall on May 19th, which, no doubt, 
will be looked forward to with interest owing to 
his long absence from this country. 


MapaMeE BiancHE MARCHESI announces a 
recital on Tuesday next at St. James’s Hall, 
when she will be assisted by Mr. Johann Kruse, 
and Mr. Henry Bird as the accompanist. 

ACCORDING to a communication received from 
Mr. Robert Newman on Wednesday evening, 
his symphony concerts at the Queen’s Hall will 
be resumed in the autumn of this year, contrary 
to a misconception arising from a statement as to 
his benefit performance on the 30th of April, 
of which mention is made in another column. 

Mr. J. Hersert Enoxanp, of Leeds, pupil 
of Mr. R. Froude Coules, of Worsley, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of All Souls’, 
Halifax. Thischurch has been erected at a cost 
of 77,0001., and contains a fine organ by Schulze, 
which has four manuals and seventy-three stops. 

JOHANN Strauss offers a prize of 4,000 kronen 
for the best ‘‘ Ballett-Textbuch,” which is to fill 
the space of one hour and three quarters, and is 
to be first performed at the Hofoper of Vienna. 
The latest time for sending in the book is the 
Ast of May. 


A NEw opera by August Becker called ‘ Rat- 
bold,’ the libretto of which is by Felix Dahn, 





is reported to have been favourably received on 
its first performance at Dresden. 

Two Wagner enthusiasts are said to have 
contributed 20,000 marks towards the monu- 
ment which is to be erected at Berlin in 
memory of the composer. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Scx. Orchestral Concert, 3.20, Queen's Hall. 
— Concert. 3 30, Albert Hall. 
— National Sunday League Concert. 7. Queen's Hall. 
_ Classical Concert, 7, South Place Institute, Finsbury 
Mon. Herr Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
_ Royal Academy of Music Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Mr Shedlock’s First Lecture on Wagner's ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen.’ 4, No 20, Stratford Place, W. 
— Popular Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tuxs. Bohemian String Quartet Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Miss Kuhe’s Concert, 3, Queen’s Small Hall. 
— Mrs. Hutchinson and Madame Haas’s Song and Pianoforte 
Recital, 3, Steinway Hall 
- Walenn String Quartet Concert, 8, Queen's Small Hall. 
— Miss Margaret Gyde's Concert in Aid of St. Giles’s Christian 
Mission, 8, Kensington ‘Town Hall. 
_ Madame Fanny Copeland's Vocal Recital, 8.15, St James’s Hall. 
Wep. Misses Alston and Pierrepoint’s Pianoforte and Vocal Recital, 
3. Steinway Hall 
— Mr. and Mrs. Henschel's Vocal Recital, 3, St James’s Hall. 
— Miss Alice ‘Thomas's Concert, 8, Queen's Small Hall. 
Tuvrs. London Academy of Music Performance, Lortzing’s ‘Die 
beiden Schiitzen,’ 2.30, St. George's Hall 
_ Mr. J § Shedlock’s Second Lecture on Wagner's ‘ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,’ 4. No. 20, Stratford Place, W. 
a Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
a Mr. H Proskauer's Concert, 8, Queen's Small Hall. 
Fat. Mr. F. H_ Cowen's Song Recital, 3. St. James's Hall. 
— Mr. G. A. Clinton's Concert, 8. Queen’s Small Hall. 
Sar. Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall 
- Bach Choir, Brahms’s In Memoriam Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 





RECENT PLAYS. 

The Princess and the Butterfly; or, the Fan- 
tastics, a Comedy in Five Acts. By Arthur W. 
Pinero. (Heinemann.)—Like all Mr. Pinero’s 
serious dramatic effort, ‘The Princess and the 
Butterfly’ repays perusal. It is, indeed, what 
few modern plays are—literature. The theory 
on which it is based, that love disregards con- 
siderations of age, is at once commonplace and 
fantastic, and the treatment has a mock sincerity 
which is not without charm. That a man of 
forty-five may love a girl of nineteen and be 
beloved by her needs no demonstration ; that 
a woman of forty may judiciously marry a youth 
of seventeen is a more moot point. These and 
other matters are discussed in a play which is 
at once an actuality and a fantasy. More clearly 
in perusal than in action do we see that it is a 
bright jeu d’esprit, a comedy of unreality. It is 
an approach to a modern ‘ As You Like It,’ a 
dreamland in which lads and lasses or men and 
women sort themselves beneath overhanging 
boughs, and in which they change their natures 
almost ad libitum. Maxime Demailly, who, 
after insulting and shooting the hero, devotes 
his life to his rescue and entertainment, is con- 
ceived in the spirit of Oliver de Boys, and 
changes his nature by processes equally rapid 
and complete. Taken in the light of a species 
of pastoral, the work will always please and 
entertain, though it may fail toconvince. Then 
who wants always to be convinced ? 


Summer Moths: a Play in Four Acts. By 
William Heinemann. (Lane.)—Mr. Heine- 
mann’s play has been ‘‘ given for copyright 
purposes” at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
with alterations imposed upon it by the Reader 
of Plays. In this ‘‘demoralized state” it will 
never be again seen, and as its performance 
under other conditions is prohibited, its stage 
career is presumably ended. The only course 
left open to the author, who wishes it, ‘‘ with 
all its defects,” to reach the public, is to print 
it. This has been done, and the work in hand- 
some shape comes before us. It is inspired, to 
use Mr. Heinemann’s own phrase, by a ‘‘ re- 
lentless morality.” While conceding this, and 
owning also that it has strong dramatic grip, 
we perceive at once the points in it at which 
authority may wince or protest. It brings into 
the domestic hearth an element by which Eng- 
lish prudery is sure to be shocked. It is a study 
after the mode of Ibsen—desperately, relent- 
lessly, and agonizingly real, and a little sordid. 
The question whether subjects of the kind are 





suited to stage exposition is not to be decided 
off hand. Left much to himself, Philip, the son 
of General Sir Rowland St. George, K.C.B.—we 
have to give him his full titles—who has refused 
to adopt his father’s profession, has remained at 
home, a domestic libertine. He has seduced 
his father’s parlour-maid, by whom he has an 
infant, for which he is tired of paying. He has 
next seduced his father’s lady.housekeeper and 
companion, under whose spell he still is, and 
whom he desires to marry. When a rich 
and charming American girl is brought into 
the house, he dismisses his former schemes and 
seeks to marry her. The housekeeper commits 
suicide, and the general, when the whole base- 
ness of his son stands revealed, casts him off as 
‘*a vermin,” shuts up the house he has defiled, 
and quits the country for life. Plainly told 
this is the story, which is human, true, painful, 
and dramatic. Whether it is edifying and should 
be so set down are questions on which the 
reader may form his own opinion. It is exactly 
the sort of play in which the Independent 
Theatre delights, and is better than the majority 
of its productions. It has, indeed, a sort of 
sturdy sincerity recalling Thomas Heywood, 
but Ibsen is, after all, the sponsor of Mr. 
Heinemann’s play. 


The Unexpected Guests and The Albany Depét 
(Edinburgh, Douglas) are two more of Mr. 
Howells’s little farces, not inferior to others of 
the set, but not calculated to add much to the 
author’s reputation. Short as they are, the 
action seems tedious in both. ‘The Albany 
Depét’ is the more farcical, the fun of the thing, 
such as it is, depending a good deal upon a mis- 
take which putsa man in danger of being beaten. 
The great antiquity of this bit of comedy makes 
it respectable. 

La Citta Morta. Di Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
(Milan, Fratelli Treves.)—Gabriele d’ Annunzio’s 
‘Citth Morta,’ first produced in Paris and in 
French, is now issued in its Italian dress with 
all the expurgated portions reinstated. As in 
almost everything that proceeds from D’An- 
nunzio’s pen, the pornographic has more than 
its due share. It is true that in the ancient 
Greek tragedy the crime of incest is not an 
unusual motif, but it is not absolutely needful 
to make a play turn on this theme in order to 
endue it with a classical character. There are 
—as always with D’Annunzio—some splendid 
passages of writing in this play, some grand 
poetic imagery ; but in its form and treatment 
the imitation of Maeterlinck’s mannerisms is 
too marked. Further, there is a monotony 
about the rich diction, an over-lusciousness, 
like that of a too richly scented greenhouse of 
tropic plants. There is a lack of variety, too, 
in the manner in which the personages express 
themselves. The enthusiastic excavator of 
ancient Mycenz and the old, garrulous, sleepy 
nurse speak in precisely the same phrases and 
use exactly the same poetic imagery. The 
entire play in conception and execution is 
decadent to a degree, unwholesome, and hence 
unattractive, and we doubt if it will ever hold 
the boards. Still there is much about it that 
might have been grand had D’Annunzio left his 
morbidly erotic imagination out of the field. 
The first act, wherein the excavators find the 
tombs and bodies of the long-dead Atridi, is 
most impressive, and had the whole been con- 
structed on these lines, the ‘Citta Morta’ 
would indeed be the masterpiece D’Annunzio’s 
fervent disciples proclaimed it ere even a line 
of it was in print or a word had been heard upon 
the boards of Sarah Bernhardt’s theatre. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


As a demonstration of popular sentiment 
towards an artist the benefit to Miss Ellen 
Farren on the 17th inst. at Drury Lane puts to 
shame all previous record. Nothing like it, so 
far as is known, has been seen in any town or 
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country. The amount raised is, moreover, twice 
or three times as much as at previous benefits. 
The nature of the occasion removes the tempta- 
tion to indulge in reflections such as under other 
conditions this marvellous outpouring of popular 
sympathy might lead one to indulge in. 

Tue Royalty Theatre closed on Saturday last. 
‘Julia,’ by Mr. Arthur Sturgess, will be pro- 
duced there on April 7th, when it will be pre- 
ceded by ‘The Light that Failed,’ a one-act 
adaptation by Mr. Courtenay Thorpe of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s well-known story. 

TuE first production at the Adelphi of Mr. 
David Belasco’s American drama ‘ The Heart of 
Maryland,’ with Mr. Maurice Barrymore as the 
hero, is fixed for Saturday, April 9th. 

In the following week Mr. George Alexander 
will produce at the St. James’s on April 14th 
the long-promised play ‘The Conquerors,’ while 
the 16th will witness the production of ‘ Lord 
and Lady Algy,’ by Mr. R. C. Carton, at the 
Comedy. 

Tue production at Terry’s Theatre of ‘Q. Q., 
a@ comedy in four acts, by Mr. Henry T. John- 
son, is fixed for Monday afternoon. 

THE programme for next month’s Shak- 
spearean ‘‘ Festival” at Stratford-on-Avon, the 
most ambitious yet attempted, will begin on 
Easter Monday with ‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ 
On future days ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
‘ Hamlet,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ Corio- 
lanus,’ ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ and ‘ Henry IV.,’ Part II., will be per- 
formed, together with ‘ Richelieu,’ concerning 
which last we may ask with Granger in ‘ Le 
Pédant Joué’ of Cyrano de Bergerac, imitated 
by Moliére, ‘‘ Que diable aller faire aussi dans 
la galére d’un Turc?” 

‘Tue Spanish Grpsey,’ by Middleton and 
Rowley, the next item in the list of the Eliza- 
bethan Stage Company, is to be given at the St. 
George’s Hall on April 5th. This work, which Mr. 
Fleay believes to be entirely by Middleton, is 
founded upon ‘La Fuerza de la Sangre’ and ‘La 
Gitanilla’ of Cervantes, and was first acted, 
according to Sir Henry Herbert’s office-book, by 
the company of the Cockpit at Whitehall, on 
November 5th, 1623. Mabbe’s translation of the 
‘ Novelas Exemplares’ was not issued until 1640. 
The music will be arranged by Mr. Arnold Dol- 
metsch. 

Ir comes as a surprise to playgoers to hear that 
Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis) will return 
to the stage, and will reappear with Mr. Hare 
soon after Easter at the Globe in Mr. Stuart 
Ogilvie’s new comedy ‘The Master.’ As a rule, 
actresses after their retirement yield sooner or 
later to the fascination of the stage, but Miss 
Terry has held out longer than most. She is 
remembered by a few playgoers as Cordelia, 
Ariel, Ophelia, Viola, Beatrice, and Juliet, as 
well as Julia in ‘The Hunchback,’ and Pauline 
in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ A somewhat larger 
world recalls her as the original Blanche de 
Nevers of ‘Bel Demonio,’ Lady Penarvon in 
‘The Hidden Hand,’ the Comtesse de Mauléon 
in ‘ The Serfs,’ Margaret Wentworth in ‘ Henry 
Dunbar,’ Mary Leigh in ‘Hunted Down,’ Dora 
in Reade’s adaptation from Tennyson, Monee in 
‘Up at the Hills,’ Mrs. Union in ‘ Friends or 
Foes’ (‘Nos Intimes’), and Alice Vernon in 
‘A Sister’s Penance.’ 

THE present summer is to witness at Selzach, 
between Soleure and Bienne, in Switzerland, a 
revival of the Passion plays given in the same 
place in 1896. The performances will begin on 
June 19th, and will be repeated in July, August, 
and September. They will be divided into two 
parts, covering respectively the period from the 
Creation to the entry into Jerusalem, and that 
from the arrest to the Ascension. 


? 








To CoRRESPONDENTsS.—S. C. T.—A. H.—H. P. 8.—A. G.— 
H. H. W. E. W.—W. H. W.—received. 
T. B.—R. B.—Too late for insertion. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE. Printed at the Chiswick Press. With 200 
Illustrations, many @rawn by the Author. Bound in 
buckram, with specially designed Cover and End Papers. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

Contents: —I. Of the Architectural Basis.— II. Of 
the Utility Basis and Influence.—III. Of the Influence of 
Material and Method.—IV. Of the Influence of Conditions 
in Design.—V. Of the Climatic Influence in Design: chiefly 
in regard to Colour and Pattern.—VI. Of the Racial Influ- 
ence in Design.—VII. Of the Symbolic Influence, or Emble- 
matic Element in Design.—VIII. Of the Graphic Influence, 
or Naturalism in Design.—1IX. Of the Individual Influence 
in Design.—X. Of the Collective Influence in Design. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By Percy 
GROOM, M.A. (Cantab. et Oxon.), F.L.S., Examiner in 
Botany to the University of Oxfurd. With 275 illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ALL ENGLAND SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


DUMB-BELLS. By F. Graf, Orion 


Gymnastic Club. With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 


CYCLE TOURING. By A. W. 


RUMNEY, M.A., Tourist Editor of ‘Cvcling,’ and 


sometime Hon. Sec. Camb. Univ. Bicycle Club. 1s. 
[/mmediately. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 
EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 


With 35 Illustrations, 


WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 


With 50 Illustrations, 


LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. With 


39 Illustrations. 


NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. 


With 38 Illustrations. 


PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. 
SWERETING, M.A. With 51 Illustrations. 


HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher. 
With 40 Illustrations. 
*.* Uther Volumes to follow. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


770 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each (with few 
exceptions), 

All book-lovers and literary students, and all who are 
forming libraries, large or small, should obtain a complete 
Catalogue of Bobn’s Libraries from any Bookseller, or direct 
from the Publishers. 

This series of nearly 800 volumes contains well-edited and 
well-printed Editions of most of the great Classic Prose 
Works of English Literature, Translations of all the Principal 
Latin and Greek Writers, and of many Masterpieces of 
Modern European Literature, Modern Versions of Historical 
and Antiquarian Authorities, and numerous Books of 

eference. 

In the list of English Writers will be found KING 
ALFRED, BEDE, WILLIAM of MALMESBURY, BACON, 
MILTON, Sir T. BROWNE, BURTON, DEFOH, ADDISON, 
SWIFT, FIELDING, GIBBON, JOHNSON, BURKE, 
GOLDSMITH, MOTLEY, MILL, and many others. 

Amongst the Foreign Translations will be found Works 
of DANTE, SPINOZA, CERVANTES, MONTAIGNE, 
CAMOENS, MOLIERH, LESSING, GOKTHE, SCHILLER, 
KANT, ALFIKRI, LAMARTINE, F. BREMER, ANDER- 
SEN, and PUSHKIN. 


Amongst the recent additions are :— 


The LAY ofthe NIBELUNGS. Metric- 
ally Translated from the Old German Text by ALICE 
HORTON, and Edited by EDWARD BELL, M.A. To 
which is prefixed the Essay on the ‘ Nibelurgen Lied’ 
by THOMAS CARLYLE. 

‘(A new and excellent translation, faithful in sense and spirit, and 
admirably versified in the ancient ballad style....'‘The version possesses 
the advan of resembling the original. Every reader, moreover, 
will take pleasure in the rhythmical, well-rhymed verse ; and students 
who know the old poem in its ancient form will scarcely be dissatisfied 
with the new presentation of the poet’s meaning.’’—Standard. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. Withan Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon, W. EK. H. LECKY.M.P. In 
about 10 vols. 3s. 6d, each. (Vols. I. and //, ready. 


The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the 
Downfall of the Second Empire, August-September, 
1870. By GEORGE HOOPER. With General Map and 
Six Plans of Battle. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 
LEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited by GEORGE SAMP- 
SON. With a Biographical Introduction by the Right 


Hon, A. J, BALFOUR, M.P. 3 vols. 5s. each. 
(Vols. J. and IT, ready. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
A Critical Study. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. 


2 vols. Roxburghe, gilt top, or buckram uncut, 
demy 8vo. 24s. net. 

OUTLOOK.—“ Dr. Brandes’s work exceeds the promise of 
its title, for he offers us much more than a critical study 
of his subject. His two volumes are a perfect armoury of 
fact, suggestion, and criticism.” 

LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. Vol. IV. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D., Keeper 
of Printed Books in the British Museum. 

TIM ES.—‘* This volume is one that could have been 
written by no one but a man familiar with all the great 
Italian authors, with the chief histories of the subject, and 
with a multitude of special books.” 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
By H. B. IRVING. With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile. 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. — “The style is lively, the 
descriptive power considerable. From the first page to the 
last the book is undeniably interesting, and in parts 
absorbing.” 

THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 
Reing an Account of the Mobmund and Tirah Expedi- 
tions, 1897. By LIONEL JAMKS. With I!lustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and 
Maps and Plans. 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘In the capacity of Reuter's 
Special Correspondent Mr. James had already notably dis- 
tinguished himself as a keen observer of war, but in the 
work before us he adds to his laurels by contributing to 
history a very important chronicle, indispensable to those 
who would study and understand the terrible but splendid 
story of last year.” 


THE WORKERS: an Experiment in 
Reality. By WALTER A. WYCKOFF. With Ilustra- 
tions. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 

Mr W. E. HENtry in the Outlook.—‘t A brave, eloquent, 
absorbing, and, on the whole, persuasive book, whose author 
tells you as much, perhaps, as has before been told in modern 
literature. Here, I take it, is that rarest of rare things, a 
book. As I bave said, I do not wholly believe init. But it 
is a book ; it goes far to explain the Jew.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 
By H, G. WELLS, Autbor of ‘ The Time Machine.’ 

SPECTATOR.—“ As a writer of scientific romance Mr. 
Wells bas never been surpassed. Even when he is most 
awful there is always something human about bis charac- 
ters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but 
a Wells keeps nearest to the human side of the author of 
Gulliver.’ 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 
By J. A. STEUART, Author of ‘In the Day of Battle.’ 
WORLD.—** Its qualities place it far above the novels we 
are accustomed to, even of the higher class. It is dramatic, 
romantic, and realistic.” 


THE BETH BOOK. 
By SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘ The Heavenly Twins.’ 
PUNCH.—‘‘ The hervine is one of Sarah Grand’s most 
fascinating creations. The story is absorbing ; the truth to 
nature in the characters every reader will recognize.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A masterpiece. The story 
holds and haunts one...... A great prose poem that cannot be 
surpassed. Tbe work of a master—a master whose genius 
is beyond dispute.” 

THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 
By CHARLES BENHAM. 

SATURDAY REV/IEW..—‘‘A very good novel indeed. 
The book is worked out thoroughly; the people in it are 
alive -they are interesting.” 

THE SCOURGE-STICK. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Undeniably powerful and in- 
teresting.” 

THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. 

By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 

WORLD, —“ Quite the most vivid and most realistic 
picture of the lamentable campaign that we have yet met 
with. We follow the fortunes of the Foreign Legion with 
absorbed interest.” 

CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. 
By Z. Z., Author of ‘A Drama in Dutch.’ 

DAILY MAIL,—“‘A strong piece of work: more than 

commouly clever, conscientious, and sound.” 
GOD’S FOUNDLING. 

By A. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘ In the Bight of Benin.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The dénotiment of this brilliant 
an@ powerful romance is every whit as satisfactory as its 
literary quality.” 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. SKEFFINGTONS’ NEW NOVELS, &. 
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THIS DAY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d., with Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW. 


A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK’S NEW NOVEL ‘The CONSECRATION of 


HETTY FLEET.’ A New Novel by the Author of ‘ East-End Idylls.’ 
The DAILY MAIL says:—‘‘ The workmanship of this skilfully constructed story is excellent. It rises by artistic gradations to a dramatic climax that comes like a thunderclap to 


its culmination.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“‘ A fine theme worked out with the greatest restraint and delicate craftsmanship. The characters in this powerful story are admirable : 
there is originality, picturesqueness, and real feeling in them all.” 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ERNEST G. HENHAM’S NEW NOVEL ‘ TENEBRAE.’ 


N.B.—The Third Fdition of Mr. Henham's ‘ MENOTAH’ is now on Sale, price 63. 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“‘ There can be no doubt that Mr. Henham has the faculty of holding the reader’s attention from start to finish,” 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


FERGUS HUME’S NEW NOVEL ‘HAGAR of the PAWNSHOP.’ 


The SCOTSMAN says :—‘* Hagar is a capital creation......A book of almost thrilling interest.” 





THIS DAY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d., Frontispiece by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


UNDER ONE COVER. A New Series of Stories by Eminent Authors. 


An entirely New Collection of really striking Stories, many of them specially written for this Work (including Three long Stories by RICHARD 
MARSH, Author of ‘The Beetle: a Mystery!’ and Two Stories by ERNEST G. HENHAM) by— 


S. BARING-GOULD. RICHARD MARSH. | A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 
FERGUS HUME. ERNEST G. HENHAM. ANDREW MERRY. 


THIS DAY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


ATHOL FORBESS NEW BOOK ‘CASSOCK and COMEDY. The 


Humorous Side of Clerical Life, A Series of most Amusing, Interesting, and Original Anecdotes and Records of the Author’s Personal Experiences 
of Clerical Life and Work. Among the Chapters are :— 
BABIKS and BAPTISM. The HUMOURS of PREACHERS and PREACHING. 
The HUMOURS of MARRIAGE. PUTTING in the BANNS. 
The HUMOURS of FUNERALS. The HUMOURS of VISITING 
The HUMOURS of the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 








CONCERNING CHURCHWARDENS and VESTRY 
MEETINGS. 

OUR ORGANISTS. 

NEW CURATES and their FAULTS. 








CHURCH WORKERS and their ECCENTRICITIKS. 
JUST OUT, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d., by GERALDINE KEMP. 
A MODERN MERIBAH. A New Novel. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, JUST OUT, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NOVEL ‘SHEILAH McLEOD: a Heroine of the 


Back Blocks.’ With Frontispiece by HAL LUDLOW. 
FOURTH EDITION, JUST OUT, with 4 Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


RICHARD MARSH'S NOVEL ‘THE BEETLE: A MYSTERY!’ 











The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—‘‘ ‘ The Beetle’ is the kind of book which you put down | The L/TERARY WORLD says :—‘‘ An ingenious, weird, and thrilling story, narrated 
only for the purpose of turning up the gas and making sure that no person or thing is | b map — of style and a fulness of incident which hold the reader's attention from 
standing behind your chair—and it is a book which no one will put down until finished | The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down this 
except for the reason above described.” ! book when once begun.” 





CARLYLE IN FICTION,—A New Novel by MALCOLM STARK, crown vo, cloth, yrice 6. 


GEORGE STIRLING’S HERITAGE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE says:—‘‘I have begun and am perusing the story with much | The SPEAKER says :—‘‘ Sincerity of purpose, purity of spirit......Genuine humour, 
interest, and with the expectation of more.” really true to life.” 


SIGNOR ARDITI’S ‘MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. Demy 8vo. cloth, 


bevelled boards, gilt top, price 12s. Jllustrated with about 40 Portraits and Facsimile Letters, &c. 
The ATHENA UM says :—“' The book will prove peculiarly interesting and serviceable as a work of reference.” 


With Preface by Rev. Canon HUTCHINGS. Fourth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


GLIMPSES of the FAR-OFF LAND. An Easter Gift-book of great 


comfort to the sorrowful, being a compilation from many most eminent Authors, on the Future Life, the State of the Blessed Dead, «ce. The 
Bodies of them that Sleep—Consolation—Preservation of Personal Identity—Purification--Progress—Paradise ; its Rest and Occupations—The 
Communion of Saints—Future Recognition and Companionship—Devotions—Poems, &c, 


EASTER GIFT. EIGHTH EDITION, by Canon KNOX LITTLE, Vicar of Hoar Cross, Burton-on-Trent, 


A TREASURY of MEDITATION ; or, Suggestions, as Aids to Those 


who desire to lead a Devout Life. Printed in red and black, bound in crimson cloth, with red edges, forming a beautiful gift-book. Price 3s, 6d. ; 
or bound in rich padded calf, net 6s, 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Fifth Thousand. Elegant cloth, price 1s, 


The GIRL’S LITTLE BOOK: a Book of Help and Council for Every- 


day Life at Home or at School. The ATHEN ZUM says :—“ A nice little volume, full of good sense and real feeling.” 

















By Canon G@. BODY. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 


The GUIDED LIFE; or, Life Lived under the Guidance of the Holy 


Spirit. (The Way of Contrition ; The Way of Sanctity; The Way of Ministry; The Way of Patience, &c.) Sixth Edition. 


London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 


Publishers to H.M. the Queen and to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, 
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OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


—_——- 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES,—New Volume. 
NOW READY, Is. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


MUNGO PARK. 


By T. BANKS MACLACHLAN. 

With the romantic story of Mungo Park is interwoven 
the history of the Niger and of the British and French 
settlementsthere. The Author gives a short but complete 
sketch of the spread of the French dominion in that region 
brought down to the present day. 





BY P. WILSON, M.A. 


LEADERS in LITERATURE. Emerson— 


Carlyle and Emerson : a Comparison—Lowell—George Eliot—Mrs. 
Browning—Robert Browning - Matthew Arnold—Herbert Spencer 
—John Ruskin. By P. WILSON, M.A. Cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 
NEW SERIES OF SHILLING COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
The First Volume will be 


BY REEDS and RUSHES. By Esmé Stuart. 


Cloth extra, 1s. (Nearly ready. 
y DR. WHYTE. 


FATHER JOHN ‘of the GREEK CHURCH: 


App preciation, with some Characteristic Passages of his Mystical 
aoe piritual ee et Collected and Arranged by ALEX- 
ANDER WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, gilt top, 2s. 


BY NEWELL D. HILLIS. 


The INVESTMENT of INFLUENCE: a 


Study of Social Sympathy and Service. By NEWELL DWIGHT 
ae Author of ‘A Man's Value to Society.’ Cloth extra, gilt 
top, 5s. 


BY J. T. FORBES, M.A. 


GOD’S MEASURE, and other Sermons. By 


the Rev. J. T. FORBES, M.A., of Dublin Street Baptist Church, 
Edinburgh. Art linen, 2s. Gd. 


BY R. 8. DUFF, D.D. 
The SONG of the SHEPHERD: Meditations 


on the Twenty-third Psalm. By R. 8. DUFF, D.D., Minister of 
Free St. George's Church, Glasgow. Art linen, 2s, 


A SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


The TEN COMMANDMENTS. By Rev. 


GEOKGE JACKSON, B.A., of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, 
Edinburgh. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


READY MARCH 28. 


a! ‘i . 
Gs : ASB z > A «HN Os 





THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
TIM PIPPIN. 


(Comprising—Giant-Land, Tim Pippin, Monster-Land, 
and the Golden Pheasant), 


By ROLAND QUIZ. 


Unabridged Edition, with all the Original Illustrations 
by “ Puck.” 


Demy 4to. 320 pp. handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


London : James Henderson, 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. 171 pp. half-buckram, 3s. 6d. net 


and LYRICS of ENGLAND, 
and VERSES VARIOUS. 


L4*5 
By M. C. TYNDALL. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ ‘Lays and Lyrics of England’ have a capital swing 
and lilt. ‘The Jubilee Hymn’ ranks high among such productions, and 
* Tbe Lost Churchyard ’ is a delicate picture.” 


J. Baker & Son, Clifton ; and 25, Paternoster Square, London. 








Just issued, 300 pp., 7s. 6d. 
YHE PROCESS of CREATION DISCOVERED; 


or, the Self-Evolution of the Earth and Universe by N 

Causes. By JAMES DUNBAR / avural 

The Publishers would particularly direct the attention of scientists 
and the learned to the salient points of the new theory of Evolution of 
which this work treats. In regard to the evolution mechanism, and 
ee presented by the sun, the author urges that his theory is 
nfinitely superior to that of the nebular hypothesis, and that in its 
application to the earth it is capable of absolute demonstration. 


London: Watts & Co. 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


London : 


ROBERT HICHENS’S NEW NOVEL. 


MR. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he will 
publish MR. ROBERT HICHENS’S New Novel, 
THE LONDONERS: AN ABSURDITY, 


on TUESDAY, March 29, in One Volume, price Six Shillings. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





couple of years.”— 4cademy. 


has appeared for years.”— Guardian. 


_London : 


The SECOND EDITION of The 
DUCHESSES, Edited by VERE FOSTER, 
with 17 Photogravure Illustrations, demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 16s., is NOW READY. 


“We cannot but be grateful to Mr. Vere Foster for the treat he has given us,”— Times. 
‘« This is by far the most interesting collection of letters which has been published for at least a 


Two 


“ The world owes Mr. Vere Foster no common gratitude,.,...No such valuable collection of letters 


| BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50, Old Bailey. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. post free, 
(5° OUT and its CURE, By J. Compron BuRNETT, 
“The author has had a wide experience in gout, and 
presents 4 with a very readable little book.” —County Gentleman. 
London : James Epps & Co., Limited, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, ‘Thread- 
needle Street. 


W. G BENNETT’S POSS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


oman eum. a lai Re weer are = ig and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardraaa,’ nbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name ps a famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
a specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The is of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said andsung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.” 


SONGS for SAILORS, 


rcineg J Post.—‘‘ Spirited. “ae and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ Very spirite: 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘“* Really tamirable.” 

Morning Advertiser. —“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—“ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—** Right well done.” 

News of the World — “There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—“‘ With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people 

Echo.—** These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most erjoy.” 

Yonconformist —* These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.’ 

Eraminer.—* Full of incident and stro: ngly expressed sentiment, and 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 


London: Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
] RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“‘Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


(CELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.S. 

“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronumy to be brought up 
to date "—Guardian 

Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


I EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting “wig in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R. 
** Well adapted to oon their purpose.’ 
Dr. B. A. Gouxp, Editor of tine Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
R™ BMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


i with the Observation 
of mobari ne Lunar ielpees, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R 

Edward Stanford, 26 = ‘2, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








Just published, crown 8vo. 258 pp. picture cover, 2s. net, 


YHE MUMMY'S DKEAM. An Egyptian Story 

of the Exodus. Written and illustrated by H. B. PROCTOR. 

“Mr. Proctor’s book is not an ordinary book. Faults fade away 
before the singular brightness of his imagination. One feels that he 
must have lived in his story with an absorption and a realism that few 
authors Can command. ”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 
Liverpool: Edward Howell. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
[ OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1802, and ot 7th and 2lst, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 





John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 





This day is fo pettieet the NINTH THOUSAND, NEW and 
ISED EDITION, demy 8vo. 784 pp. 


R. ROBERL YOUNG’S LITERAL TRANSLA. 
TION of the HOLY BIBLE.—Geo. A. Young & Co. Edinburgh; 
and all Rooksellers in the United Kingdom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

JUNE 10th, 24th, a JUL h, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 


27th, nd Y 8t 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








TNHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes only at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Not until you write with a‘‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 
value. The most prolific py of to-day “Seer itasa 
PERFECT PE 
It adds immeasurably to celerity ma comfort in writing. 
Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 
— Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 
95a, Regent Street, Ww. London ; and’3, Street, 








THE 
LV ERPOOL and LON Box and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Invested Funds .. oo ee «+ £9,328,708 
FIRE. LIFE, ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


Life Policy-Holders may so insure as to participate in NINE- 
TENTHS OF THE PROFITS of their Class. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ALLEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 








EPPs's cocoa. 
\HE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 

EPrs's cocoa, 
\RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 

FPPS's cocoa. i 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best = for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, "HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION. 
And Safest ee for Delicate Constitutions, 
nfants. 


dren, and I) 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


————_—_—— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE POTENTATE. 


A Romance. 


By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON, 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 


THE POTENTATE. 


SIAM.— The KINGDOM of the 
YELLOW ROBE. By ERNEST YOUNG. 
With 20 Full-Page and 25 Text Illzstrations, 
Royal 8vo. 15s. 

‘Here is a book of which I can speak with 
unstinted praise...... I heartily commend the book.” 
T,. P. O'CONNOR in the Graphic. 


THROUGH CHINA with a CAMERA. 
By JOHN THOMSON, F.R.G.8, 100 Illustra- 
tions, One Guinea net, 

“This most notable book of travel...... I should 
say the finest series of pictures of China ever pub- 
lished.”——Daily Mail. 


SONGS of LOVE and EMPIRE. By 
E. NESBIT, Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


“It is poetry, true poetry, poetry that should 
live.”"— Pall Mall Gazette, 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 
Complete in Six Volumes. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
9s. net. Edited by KATE M. WARREN. 
Volumes I., IJ., and III. now ready. 1s. 6d. 
each net. Also cloth gilt extra, Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. each net. 

“For school use especially and as a_ pocket 
edition this reprint is just what the general reader 
requires.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
PREMA-SAGARA ; or, the Ocean of 


Love. Translated from the Hindi by F. 
PINCOTT. Demy 8vo, 15s. net, 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of 
INDIA. Half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 
‘* Nothing half so useful has been done for many 
years to help both the traveller in India and the 
student at home.”—Athene@um. 


CONSTABLE’S 
GAZETTEER of INDIA. 
top, 10s. 6d. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 6 vols. 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, Paper Label, or gilt extra, 
12s. net.; also half-morocco, 18s, net. 

*Constable’s edition will lorg remain the best 
both for the general reader and the scholar.” 
Review of Reviews, 


The WAVERLEY NOVELS. A 


Reprint of the Author’s Favourite Edition. 
48 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, Paper Label Title, 
3/7, 12s, net the Set; cloth gilt, 42. 16s. net 
the Set ; half-leather gilt, 67. net the Set; also 
in Single Volumes, 
‘‘One of the most charming editions of the 
Waverley Novels—one of the cheapest in the 
narket.”— Glasgow Herald. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1492-1590. 
Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public 
Record Office. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. with 3 Pho- 
togravure Frontispieces, cloth gilt extra or 
Paper Label uncut, 16s, net. 

**One of the monuments of English historical 
scholarship that needs no commendation,” 
Manchester Guardian. 


HAND 


Half-morocco, gilt 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
ret. 


—o— 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT BURNS and MRS.DUNLOP. 


Corresponcence now Published in Full for the First Time, with 
Elucidations. By WILLIAM WALLACE. With Portrait of Mrs. 
Dunlop and Facsimiles. [Now ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


SOCIOLOGY. Ky J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D.D., Member of 
the Philosophical Society of Berlin, and Author of ‘ Introduction to 
the Study of Philosophy.’ (In a few days. 


DR. WATSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMPANIONS of the SORROWFUL 
WAY. By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. (lan Maclaren), | 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 
Crown 8yo. gilt top, 6s. 


The MIND of the MASTER. 

“These sermons are wise and healthy utterances, free from the 
petty doctrinism and puerile ecclesiasticism which are so fashionable 
in some quarters.’’— Pall Mali Gazette. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The POTTER'S WHEEL. 


“Their author’s powers of imagination, and his command of the 
thoughts that move men to tears, give these papers a value and an 
interest far above the common order of discourses....'‘Their spiritual 
insight is not less remarkable than their more obvious qualities.” 

Scotsman. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The UPPER ROOM. 


“The book is beautiful because of its spiritual emotion, its dee 
insight into the hidden problems of life and destiny, and its artless 

rtrayal of the sweet reasonableness of the Master’s dealings with 
men who differed in everything save in their love and loyalty to 
Himself. ’’—Speaker. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Author of ‘Cupid’s 
Garden,’ &c. [Nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRIGHTER YEARS: the Second 


Volume of the Autobiography of Sydney Watson. [Nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


The BOOK of the TWELVE 
PROPHETS, commorly called the Minor. With Historical and 
Critical Introductions. Ky GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

COMPLETING 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE, 


In 49 Volumes. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 


A Complete List of the Volumes in the Expositor’s Bible will be 
forwarded post free on application. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


The BOOK of ISAIAH. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I.—Chaps. I to XXXIX. Vol. II.—Chaps. XL. to XLVI. 

“A work of no ordinary merit; indeed, it is but rare that such 
exegetical power and mature scholarship are united with an ease of 
style and a fertility of modern illustration that leave but little to 
desire.’ —Speaker. 

8vo. cloth, 15s. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
the HOLY LAND. With 6 specially prepared Maps. Fifth Edition 
Eighth Thousand. With Additions, Corrections, and New Index of 
Scripture References. 

“A very noteworthy contribution to the study of sacred history, 
based upon the three indispensable conditions of personal acquaintance 
with the land, a study of the explorations, discoveries, and decipher- 
ments....and the employment of the results of Biblical wea 

imes. 


8yo. cloth, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL the TRAVELLER and the 
ROMAN CITIZEN. By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. LL.D, Professor 
in Aberdeen University. Third Edition, with New Preface. 

“Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience as a 
traveller and archzologist but the resources of an ingenious mind and 

a lively style. ‘The book is, like everything Professor Ramsay does, 

extraordinarily alive. It shows everywhere personal learning, per- 

sonal impression; it has the sharp touch of the traveller and the eye- 
witness.’’—Zimes. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 
The CHURCH of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE. Fifth Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 


“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of 
early Church history which has been published in this country since 
the great work of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, 
too, unless our memory fails us, without a rival in any foreign 
country.”—Guardicn. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C 





FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, half-antique, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1897. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. Witb an Introduction by 
SYDNEY GRUNDY, an Epilogue by WILLIAM 
ARCHER, and a Synopsis of Playbills of the Year by 
HENRY GEORGE HIBBERT. 

‘*An indispensable work of reference as well as a unique 
critical history of the English stage.”—Saturday HKeview. 

‘Probably there is no other critic—we don’t say of the 
drama, but of contemporary literature—who may be depended 
on, as Mr. Archer may, for judgments quite so unvaryingly 
lucid and dispassionate.”—Outlook. 

‘* Demands a place in the libraries of all interested in the 
work of the contemporary stage.”— World. 


May still be had uniform with the above— 


The THEATRICAL WORLD of 1893, 
1894, 1895, and 1896. Each of the above Volumes con- 
tains Complete Indices of the Plays, Authors, Actors, 
Actresses, Managers, Critics, &c., referred to. 

The above Volumes are also supplied in a uniform cloth 
binding, 3s. 6d. per Volume. 








DRAMATIC ESSAYS. 3vols. Edited 
by WILLIAM ARCHER and ROBERT W. LOWK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I. DRAMATIC 
ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT. Vol. IJ. By WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. Vol. II. By JOHN FORSTER and 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Each of the above Volumes 
contains Introduction, Notes, and Portrait Frontispiece. 





A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 
Author of ‘Man and Woman,’ ‘The Criminal,’ ‘The 
New Spirit,’ &e. 

‘“*A strong book, having the courage of its opinions, and 
it says many things which want to be said.”—Chronicle, 

** A robust, logical, helpful book. It requires readers who 
are not squeamish and narrow; and it deserves to find 
them.”—Literary World. 

* Even where we agree and approve least we recognize the 
vigour, the suggestiveness, the stimulating qualities of his 
work.” — Athenaeum, 

“The author of ‘ Affirmations,’ at all times an eminently 
readable writer, reveals himself as an acute and sagacious 
critic and a thinker of no little speculative power.” 

Literature. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d., with Diagrams. 
SLEEP: its Physiology, Pathology, 
Hygiene, and Psychology. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MANACKINE (St. Petersburg). 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HALLUCINATIONS and ILLU- 


SIONS: a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
EDMUND PARISH. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 124 Illustrations. 


The NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. W. 
SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMO- 


TIONS. By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 








TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS ON CYCLING. 


NEW EDITIONS, in paper covers, price 1s. each ; in elegant 
cloth covers, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


LADY CYCLING. By Miss F. J. 
ERSKINE. 
“‘A sensibly written little book that should be useful to 
many a novice, and, indeed, if they would only act upon the 
advice it gives, to many who are not novices. — /imes, 


ALL ROUND CYCLING. By Sir 
B. W. RICHARDSON, G. LACY HILLIER, EVELYN 
EVERETT GREEN, L. RIVERS VINE, JOHN WAT- 
SON, F.L.S., P. A. THOMAS, B.A. 

“* Useful and entertaining.”—Datly Mail. 


A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-roan, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 
SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Diplomée of the London Obstetrical Society ; Lecturer 
to the National Health Society, and for the Councils. 

‘* Comprehensive, practical, and clear.” — Atheneum. 
‘« Of the greatest value to young housewives.” ¢ 
Literary World. 
- treasure-trove of household hints. 
ee North British Daily Mail. 
“© A book which every mother would do well to provide 
her daughter with on her marriage.”— Birmingham Gazette. 





London : 
WALTER SCOTT, LimitTeD, Paternoster Square. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO/S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


To be issued in THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Gg, each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAYS COMPLETE WORKS, 


THIS NEW AND REVISED EDITION COMPRISES 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, SKETCHES, AND DRAWINGS 
DERIVED FROM THE AUTHOR’S ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS AND NOTE-BOOKS. 

The authorized Life of Thackeray has never been written, because it was the Novelist’s expressed wish that there should be no biography. But his life 
is in his Books, and of each Book a Memoir, forming an Introduction to each Volume, has been written by his surviving Daughter, Mrs, RICHMOND RITCHIE, 

The Works will be arranged as far as possible in chronological order, and each Novel will be contained in a Single Volume, 

This Edition will be printed by Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., from New Type, and will contain numerous Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, George Cruikshank, Sir J. BE. Millais, P.R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A., Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and F, 
Barnard, These Illustrations are reproductions of Steel Engravings and Wood Engravings which appear in the Edition de Luxe, together with New Drawings 
and Sketches by the Author, and several Facsimiles of his Manuscript, as well as Portraits of the Author hitherto unpublished, The New Portraits of T hackeray 
include that by Maclise in the possession of the Garrick Club, the Committee of which has kindly consented to its reproduction. 

The First Volume will be published simultaneously in this Country and in the United States on April 15, 1898, 


and a Volume will be issued each subsequent Month, so that the entire Edition will be completed on April 15, 1899. 
The Volumes will appear in the following order ;— 


1. VANITY FAIR. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 11 Woodcuts, a Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait. 
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2. PENDENNIS. | 6. CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH. 10. VIRGINIANS. rf 
3. YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 7. ESMOND, &c. 11. PHILIP, &c. 30 
4. BARRY LYNDON, &c. | 8. NEWCOMES. 12. DENIS DUVAL, &c. i 
5. SKETCH BOOKS, &c. | 9. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. 13. MISCELLANIES, &c. a 
*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, a 

not! 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN. | NEW AND CHEAPER OT ene GARDNER'S ‘HOUSEHOLD 


| 





With a Portrait, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
NOW READY, Thirteenth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. 8s. 


MR. GREGORY'S LETTER-BOX, 1813-30. GARDNER'S HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and 
Biited by Lady GREGORY. Pe ts og A 
From the ATHENA CM.—“ This is a delightful book, which places the reader on terms 








the Use of Families, Missionaries, and Colonists Colonists. By W. H.C. STAVELEY, F_.R.C.S. Eng. 








of respectful intimacy with great personages, and instructs him in the easiest manner con- 
ceivable about momentous events.” | N E W N O V E L S 
crap eae ; : — . A 

From the SPECTATOR. Lady Gregory bas brought together in this volume a large i re ’ TUR 
amount of valuable, curious, and often very amusing information relating to one of the | JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. a Salar; 
least-known periods of Irish history...... We have found the book full of interest.” A SO LDIER of MANHATTAN and his Adven y satan 
——— ] e i rion re 
yb 


tures at Ticonderoga and Quebec. By J. A. ALTSHELER, Author of ‘The Sun of 
NEW VOLUME OF Saratoga.’ ‘*A dashing tale of war, love, and adventure.”— Academy. 


| 
‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ | SENORITA MONTENAR. By Archer P. Crouch, 


















On MARCH 26, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 20s. net, Autl £‘O Surf-bound Coast,’ ‘ Gli f F land,’ ‘ tain End in ' Engin 
Volume 54 (STANHOPE—STOVIN) of the ecg alll glen Pe ESN, - “0 ayy My Forty 
Engin 
yh 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.) The AMBITION of JUDITH. By Olive Birrell, f] =‘ 
6 ! 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. Author of ‘ Anthony Langsyde,’ ‘ Behind the Magic Mirror,’ &c. we i 
Vol. I. was published on January 1, 1855, and a further Volume will be issued quarterly fi 
until the completion of the Work, which will be effected within FOR the RELIGION: being the Records of Blaise } not les 
two years from the present date. | de Bernauld. By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Crown 8vo. 6s. it rticu 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen | From the ACADEM ¥.—“ We have no hesitation in awarding ‘For the Religion’ a ff — 
Pages, will be sent upon application. | place in the first rank of the historical novels of the day. Altogether a very excellent book.” U } 
yf 
DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry de laf 
With a Map, post 8vo. 6s. | PASTURE, Author of ‘A Toy Tragedy,’ ‘The Fas Squire,’ &c. THIRD EDITION. ff oan 
Crown 8vo. 6s. : 
EGYPT in the NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, From the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A really clever and interesting book...... Every } breeary 
Mehemet Ali and his Successors until the British Occupation in 1882. By DONALD | feminine figure, however slightly drawn, has about it some vivifying touch to render it Jj BEGIN! 
A. CAMERON, H.B.M.’s Consul at Port Said. | memorable.” mY 
From the SATURDAY REV/EW.—* This is a book which was distinctly wanted. As | tionat t 
a book of reference it should prove invaluable to journ: alists, and as a lucid account of how | THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. } =e 
Beynt vag hat she was when England took her in band it will be instructive to every | For APRIL. Price One Shilling. Contents t Te 
intelligent reader. . : ae 
| FIGHTS fer the FLAG. IV. Rodney and| AT FUTUNA RECRUITING. By Frank’. W 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EARLE. De Grasse at the Battle of the Saints. coemmnieee ouaeecusenen. © \ ‘ant 
. t on ia | By the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. a 3SPON NCE. By @ e 
Asien cncaeace gee apaag teeta "An UNCONSCIOUS “REVOLUTION. By| | (-E.V Tueas I aa 
> Alfred Hopkinson, Q.C. 3 L : y Benne also be 
A SIMPLE GRAMMAR of ENGLISH now in me“Gkoosts"Srowi. By a. conan] “Copplestone. ; ; iri 
USE. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., Rector of Swanswick ; Rawlinsonian Professor of Doyle. . , . The TEAINING of HOUSEWIVES. By Trinity 
Anglo-Saxon in the Univ ersity of Oxford; Author of ‘English Prose: its Elements, | HENRY GRATTAN, Patriot and Imperialist. Mrs. St. Loe Strachey. For fa! 
History, and Usage,’ ‘ The Philology of the English Tongue,’ &e. ia gy gee pig A wate | Set Sean. ee * Kieeetet ick. hearts 
ORNING —* . i is 1e 4 JE of a GL a. 
From the MORN/J POST. Can be studied with profit by every student of SHAKESPEARE and the EARL of SOUTH-|The CASTLE INN. Chaps. 14-17. By 
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English | AMPTON. By Sidney Lee. Stanley Weyman. 
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